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SAN FRANCISCO QUESTIONS 


S the date of the San Francisco Conference approaches the 

necessity for realising how disastrous anything like failure 
would be increases. There is, indeed, no reason to anticipate anything 
like failure, but it is clear that the discussions will need careful 
handling: if they are to yield full success. Even with the foundation 
laid at Dumbarton Oaks to build on, the framing of an actual con- 
stitution by so large a body will be difficult. But a prior question is 
whether, in view of the military situation in Europe, the Conference 
should be held at all on the appointed date. Mr. Stettinius indicated 
on Tuesday that there was no thought of postponing it, and, on the 
whole, postponement would be unfortunate, for not only are some 
of the preliminaries of the Conference, like the meeting of British 
Commonwealth delegates in London, already in train, but there is 
advantage in dealing with any disputable question before divergent 
views have diverged further. That such questions exist is not to be 
denied. Quite apart from the problem of votes on the Security 
Council, concerning which debate continues and will continue to 
che end, there is the Russian application (which Great Britain and 
che United States have undertaken to support) for separate votes in 
the Assembly for the Ukrainian and White Russian republics. That 
ypens the door to a good many inconvenient possibilities, and it is 
still to be hoped that Russia may decide in the end not to press her 
claim, relatively unimportant though votes in the Assembly are. It 
it satisfactory that the United States, which had proposed to counter 
by asking for three votes for herself, has abandoned that idea. 

This is only one of many welcome signs of the growth of a reso- 
lute co-operative spirit in America. A referendum taken under State 
auspices in New Hampshire last week showed a majority of 21 to I 
(16,285 to 813) in favour of “U.S. membership in a general system 
of international co-operation such as that proposed at the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference, having police power to maintain the peace of 
the world,” and more recently Representative Fulbright, a personality 
of growing importance, has laid the failure of the United States to 
enter the League of Nations at the door not only of the American 
Senate, but of the American people, and insisted on the need for a 
different attitude this time. These may be only straws, but they are 
welcome straws. Co-operation between Britain, the Dominions and 
the United States at San Francisco seems assured. If the co-opera- 
tion of Russia in equal measure is forthcoming there need be little 
misgiving about the final result. It is matter for regret that M. 
Molotov is unable to attend. The Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton will be less competent to. take important decisions. 

The difference of opinion between the Allies regarding the repre- 
sentation of Poland at the Conference is unfortunate. The 


problem has two aspects; in regard to one of them Russia appears 
to be taking a quite unjustifiable line ; in regard to the other there 
is more to be said for her attitude than has generally been realised. 
All the availatle evidence goes to suggest that M. Molotov and the 
so-called Lublin Government are conducting a manoeuvre totally 
alien to the spirit which, it was believed, prevailed at the Crimea 


Conference. It was there agreed that a new Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity should be formed 
by additions to the “Provisional Government now function- 
ing in Poland,” the additional members being nominated 


by a Commission consisting of M. Molotov and the British 
and American Ambassadors at Moscow. The new Govern- 
ment was to receive an invitation to San Francisco. It is 
notorious that the commission of three has achieved nothing. The 
existing “ Lublin Government” arrogates to itself the right to veto 
any nominees it dislikes—notably M. Mikolajczyk and other poli- 
ticians in London. The result of this convenient’ but intolerable 
arrangement is that Lublin can say that, since no new government 
has been constituted, it itself holds the field and is entitled to the 
invitation to San Francisco. This, of course, disregards entirely 
the fact that it is the Polish Government in London that alone is 
recognised by Britain and the United States, neither of which 
Powers. could possibly endorse the issue of the San Francisco invi- 
tation to Lublin. On the subsidiary question of whether the new 
body should be formed by additions to the Provisional Government 
in Poland, or as an entirely fresh organisation composed of selected 
members of that Government, of the administration in London and 
of the Polish Resistance Movement, it has to be acknowledged that 
the wording of the Yalta communiqué—“ the Provisional Govern- 
ment now functioning in Poland should be broadened by the in- 
clusion of democratic leaders from both inside and outside the 
country ”—supports the former interpretation, though it is not the 
more desirable interpretation. 


The Feeding of Europe 


General Eisenhower’s warning to the farmers of Germany that 
unless they continue to cultivate their fields Germany, no longer ab‘z 
to loot food from occupied: countries, will starve, is only, the laisst 
reminder of the almost intractable magnitude of the problem with 
which the Allied Powers have somehow to cope. Desperate as the 
state of Germany may prove to be (though it is clear that the state 
of parts of Germany is so far not desperate at all), Germany must 
wait her turn. Her victims come first, and it will be long before 
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they can be supplied with even the barest necessities. Last week’s 
debate in the House of Commons, when Mr. Attlee gave an account 
of his recent visit to France, Belgium and Holland, did more to 
reveal the gravity of the situation than to indicate means of dealing 
with it. It is by no means only a question of securing food ; the 
food has to be conveyed where it is needed, and shortage of ships 
and of lorries is as serious as shortage of foodstuffs themseives. No 
country is evoking more sympathetic anxiety than Holland. On 
conditions in the liberated areas Mr. Attlee was on the whole re- 
assuring, but in the area still occupied actual death by starvation 
on an extensive scale has to be reckoned with as something more 
than a possibility. Even since last Thursday the liberation of 
Holland has been brought substantially nearer. As-it is achieved, 
the food-problem will become increasingly urgent. The responsi- 
bility lies in the first instance with the military, but the military 
will soon be sweeping eastward on other errands. No Dutch 
Government returning to its country from London could command 
a fraction of the resources for which the crisis calls, and, rightly 
or wrongly, U.N.R.R.A. has not inspired complete confidence in its 
ability to meet such a need. In replying for the Government, Sir 
James Grigg promised serious consideration to two proposals 
advanced in the debate—Mr. A. P. Herbert’s, that the little ships 
which rescued a British army from Dunkirk should be mobilised 
to carry food to rescue Holland; and Sir Arthur Salter’s, that a 
Reconstruction Council, comparable with the Supreme Economic 
Council of the last war, but with wider powers, shouid be set up 
at once. Something of this kind is plainly necessary, for the task 
is larger than U.N.R.R.A. even professes to be equal to. 


The Re-equipment of France 


A report issued by Shaef regarding Allied aid to Brance presents 
some impressive figures, yet anyone who knows the condition of 
France today will realise how much remains to be done to satisfy 
her urgent needs. On the military side, in respect of equipment, 
it is clear that a great deal has been done. Even in the days when 
the French armed forces were based on North Africa large supplies 
were sent in the form of weapons, aeroplanes, vehicles, petrol, and 
uniforms, and warships were reconditioned ; and this form of aid— 
to which General de Gaulle attaches so much importance—has con- 
tinued to arrive since the French Government was established in 
Paris. Transport has been the crux of the economic position in 
France, and still is; and it is stated that 11,000 track miles of rail- 
way have been made usable and more than 200 railway bridges 
rebuilt, but it is not clear to what extent these are primarily reserved 
for military purposes and to what extent they are available for 
civilian needs. Large quantities of food have been sent from the 
United States, and from Britain supplies of coal and 672 locomotives. 
Seed potatoes from Canada and Canadian seed wheat stored in 
England are said to be on their way, but will obviously have to be 
distributed at once if they are to prove useful. It has to be 
remembered that the economic breakdown in France was nation- 
wide and on a colossal scale, owing to the thoroughness of German 
plunder and destruction by the armies and Air Force. Even heavy 
deliveries must seem small compared with the need. For example, 
a grand total of 734,192 tons of coal were imported into the Continent 
by the Allies for all purposes between early June and February 21st, 
of which 181,973 tons went to emergency French civilian relief, but 
the normal coal: requirements of France would call for the importa- 
tion of many millions of tons in the same period. All that has 
been done so far is no more than a beginning. 


Mulberry and Private Enterprise 

Mr. Attlee has been taken to task for saying in his recent speech 
at Nottingham that Mulberry, the prefabricated port for the Nor- 
mandy beaches, was an example of the value of State enterprise. 
Mr. H. V. Cozens, chairman of Messrs. Cozens and Sutcliffe, has 
pointed out that every part was fabricated, constructed and erected 
by private enterprise ; and Mr. Gibson, managing director of Messrs. 
Pauling and Co., who co-ordinated the work of a large number of 
firms, is reported to have said that all the Government did was to 
authorise the supply of labour and materials. Doubtless Govern- 
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ment Departments were responsible for designs and specifications, 
and it might be rather difficult to draw the line between what the 
Government did and what the firms working for it did, though it is 
evident that Mr. Attlee overstated the case. What Mulberry does 
provide is a favourable example of co-operation between State Depart- 
ments and firms conducted by private enterprise. On the other 
hand, it is fair to point out that no reliable deduction can be drawn 


_from enterprises which, having been taken over by the Government 


in war-time, have proved inefficient or less efficient than they might 
have been. State management undertaken in time of war is a 
hurried improvisation which cannot be expected to stand up to the 
tests reasonably applicable to a business build-up under normal 
conditions ; and for that reason Socialists are justified in complaining 
when Socialism is blamed for the failures of war-time experiments, 
A going concern in an emergency has obvious advantages over an 
improvisation, and for that reason even a Socialist Administration 
would have been compelled during a war to have enlisted the services 
of private enterprise. . War-time examples, adduced by the one side 
or the other, are generally misleading. 


Justices and Justice 


The debate on the lay J.P. continues—in the House of’ Lords, in 
the columns of The Times and elsewhere—with the balance of 
argument Steadily moving away from the proposal to give petty 
sessional courts paid chairmen with legal training. It is observed, 
in particular, with some force that if the proposal were adopted the 
ordinary lay J.P., thus branded as an amateur of lower status, would 
lose all interest in a public service which in most cases he values 
and takes seriously today. But, over and above that, the testimony 
paid to the lay J.P. by great lawyers like Lord Roche and Lord 
Maugham, and the reminder from them and from others that 
legality and justice are not the same thing, is notable. It is from 
great lawyers, indeed, that a warning not to over-estimate mere legal 
learning often comes. A Lord Chancellor of this country, of long 
House of Commons experience, wrote: “I am not sure that a first- 
rate Minister, although untrained as a lawyer, does not bring in a 
great legal Bill better and more effectively than the best-trained 
legal mind, unless that mind has, which is rare, the political gift 
by nature in a high degree.” To quote that, it may be said, is 
to compare great things with small; even so, it has its application. 
Rather stronger appeal might be justly made to tradition.- The lay 
J.P. has played too great a part in the evolution of English insti- 
tutions (as anyone will realise who traces his evolution through the 
Master of Trinity’s English Social History) for him to be reduced 
lightly to a lower place today. That a greater fund of legal know- 
ledge is often needed in petty sessional courts may be true enough. 
The best way to achieve that, on the whole, is by raising the status 
of the clerk and depending on him more for legal guidance. But 
verdict and sentence must remain with the Bench. 


The Doctors and the State 


A new turn is given to the discussion of the proposed National 
Health Service by the publication of what purport to be revised 
proposals laid before the medical profession by the Minister of 
Health. These are circulated to the profession, with the proviso 
that they should not be published—an unusual and unsatisfactory 
procedure ; the Minister has made it clear publicly that the new 
proposals come from him and not from the Government as a whole. 
If the B.M.A. accepts them, then it is for the Minister to persuade 
his colleagues that he has made no more than a reasonable con- 
cession to the demands of the profession. It would appear that the 
country is to be divided into large regional areas and that the control 
of the planning of the health services will in effect pass out of the 
hands of the elected authorities and into those of the doctors and 
the voluntary hospitals. Whether the panel system is to be per- 
petuated and the Central Medical Board to go the way of the joint 
Boards is apparently by no means clear. The Health Centre experi- 
ment is to be severely circumscribed. The sooner the public, 
which is in the last resort the party most concerned, and in any 
case the party which has the last word, is informed of the purpose 
of these semi-secret. pourparlers the better. 
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THE RIGHT WAY WITH COAL 


HE report of the Technical Advisory Committee on coal- 

mining, appointed by the Minister of Fuel last September, 
provides the solid basis of fact without which there can be no 
progress in reconstruction. The seven experts who have produced 
jt are engineers who not only understand the technique of mining 
jn this country, but have made a searching comparison between 
methods which are used here and the best which are used elsewhere. 
Their only concern is to examine the technique of production and 
organisation and to discover what is amiss and what must be done 
to get the best possible results out of the mining industry as a 
whole. They are not politicians, and reach no political conclusions ; 
their report presents what should be regarded as a datuyn outside 
the field of politics—a statement of facts and conditions which 
must be satisfied before any political plan can be deemed 
acceptable. Many of the statistical facts have long been available, 
and some have recently been re-stated. Only a few weeks ago the 
Tory Reform Committee pointed out that Britain’s output of 
coal per shift has actually declined since 1915, while in that 
period American production was doubled, But if we confine 
ourselves to comparing output in this country with the output in 
countries where the conditions are comparable, then, as we read in 
this report, it is found that while Britain in 1936 had only increased 
her output per man-shift since 1913 by 14 per cent., Poland had 
increased output by 54 per cent., the Ruhr district by 81 per cent., 
and Holland by 118 per cent. Here are disturbing comparisons 
which are accounted for not by less favourable natural conditions 
but by uneconomic methods of working. There are fundamental 
defects in equipment both underground and on the surface. The 
continued use of the traditional, old-fashioned methods of hauling 
the coal from the coal-face to the pit-shaft is one of the prime 
causes of wasted labour and low output per man-shift under- 
ground. Fifty tons of coal can be transported in each shift by one 
haulage worker in the United States, twenty to twenty-five in 
Holland, but in Britain only five. This inferiority is not due to 
any fault of the British worker, but to defects in the lay-out and 
equipment of British mines. And on the surface as well as below- 
ground the equipment is inadequate in a majority of mines, which 
require a general reconstruction of surface-plant. 

But defects such as these cannot be put right by giving attention 
to re-equipment in each individual mine, even if the owner had 
the necessary financial resources, which in the majority of cases 
he has not. There are mines which should be linked up under- 
ground and main roads which should be driven through the strata. 
There are surface plants to be erected to serve a number of 
mines, which today may be under different ownership. There are 
mines which ought to be closed and their reserves worked from 
adjoining collieries ; mines between which valuable coal has been 
sterilised to form barriers; mines which under an appropriate 
process of reconstruction would have to be temporarily closed 
down. And, of course, new sinkings are required, some of which 
would not earn dividends till much money had been spent over 
a period of time, and could only be undertaken on a long-view 
policy and with an expenditure beyond the resources of a relatively 
small undertaking. How can re-organisation, which from the 
nature of the case requires to be undertaken for whole areas, aot 
individual mines, be carried out when the ownership is divided 
between small and awkwardly shaped lease-holds ; when the 
industry is in a “ perpetual state of financial embarrassment and 
uncertainty as to future ownership” ; and when “ the employers 
asa body have been prepared neither to accept the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, nor fully to abandon their traditional 
individualism ”? 

The conclusion is obvious. The equipment and technical 
methods of working are radically defective ; the remedies, from 


a technical point of view, can be clearly stated ; but these cannot 
be applied without a fundamental change in the structure and 
organisation of the industry. The industry must be merged into 
units of such sizes as would provide the maximum advantages of 
planned production, and this can only be done by a national 
authority which would have the duty of ensuring that the industry 
was so organised, of stimulating the execution of plans made by 
the area units, and of conserving the coal rescurces of the country. 
The areas of the new units are not laid down in the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. They would have to be delimited after 
careful inquiry, and each area unit, when created, would have to 
make a detailed survey to consider the remodelling of mines and 
new sinkings and other projects which would have to be submitted 
for the approval of the authority. 

The Committee wisely recognised that it would be of little use 
merely to recommend technical changes essential to maximum 
production without discussing conditions necessary for carrying 
them out. They observe, for example, that there is a serious 
shortage of qualified mining engineers—which is another reason 
for pooling their services in each area for the advantage of all 
the mines in it—and they make recommendations for recruitment. 
Needless to say, they have not neglected the question of labour. 
They favour double-shift working and a five-day working week of 
eight hours per shift. Training will be required for the new 
entrant to mining as well as for the technician and the official. 
They recognise that no scheme will be a success unless it gets rid 
of the present discontents, and secures the co-operation of the 
worker, for whom it draws up a code of rights and duties. It will 
not be a success unless the men accept the need for a high 
standard of workmanship, welcome the introduction of new 
machinery, and realise that a high level of wages depends on 
increasing the output per man-shift. 

Some of the conclusions to which the report points are not 
new. “Coal and Power,” issued by Lloyd George’s committee 
twenty years ago, recognised the need of compulsory amalgama- 
tions. Mr. Robert Foot’s “ A Plan for Coal,” issued for the coal- 
owners two months ago, admitted the need for unification, though 
his report was stultified by ending illogically with the appointment 
of a national authority which was sectional and non-national in 
character, The experts of the Advisory Committee stop short at 
the point where their recommendations, if carried further, would 
have touched upon politics. They are content to recommend 
the establishment of a national authority which would be armed 
with compulsory powers for effecting area unification or mergers, 
and approving and co-ordinating plans. They do not go fully 
into the question of finance, though they discuss the question of 
costs, which will necessarily be heavy, but in the nature of the case 
must be spread over a number of years. Their report would be 
consistent with the retention of the existing Coal Commission, and 
conferring on it far more drastic powers which would enable it to 
insist not only on amalgamations but on high standards of 
efficiency. But it is not believable that mere mergers in which 
existing organisations were absorbed into larger organisations 
would meet the needs of an industry which cannot be reformed 
without a break with bad traditions and obsolete methods. 
Mr. Foot’s proposed “reforms” would have resulted in the 
creation of an all-powerful trade association which might talk of 
itself as a “trustee” for the nation but in effect would have been 
a “ trust ” for the coal-owners, We are faced with the demand for © 
a fundamental reorganisation of an industry which is convicted of 
inefficiency, which has failed to satisfy the needs of industrial users 
ot private consumers, and has been a breeding-ground of labour 
discontent for a third of a century ; and neither labour nor public 
opinion in general will be satisfied unless it is convinced that the 
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central authority, standing alike for the interests of the industry 
and the consumers, has the power to direct the organisation of 
the industry as a whole. 

The authority should have the statutory power and the executive 
independence of a Public Utility Corporation, with a defined rela- 
tionship to subsidiaries acting in the districts. It has been proved in 
the case of the London Passenger Transport Board that a single 
corporation may be capable of cealing with a vast range of services ; 
and there is no reason why a Coal Authority, devolving executive 
powers to area units, should be unequal to the tasks which in 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the various obituaries of Mr. (for he will live as Mr.) Lloyd 
George there has been a little too much suggestion that the whole 
social reform zeal of the 1905-1910 Cabinet was centred in his single 
person. That was far from being thé case. In his autobiography, 
which I happened to be reading this week, Lord Haldane dwells on 
the close association between himself and two other young members 
who. like him, entered Parliament in 1885 or ’86 (Lloyd George was 
not elected till 1890), Grey and Asquith, and emphasises the fact 
that what drew them together primarily was a common zeal for social 
reform. With them was associated Sydney Buxton, who as President 
of the Board of Trade carried through the first Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1911. Grey and Haldane in 1905 went to posts— 
the Foreign Office and War Office—which gave no scope for social 
reform legislation, but Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
set himself at once to carry through Old Age Pensions, and did carry 
them through. A later generation hardly realises what a volume of 
idealism and purpose “was embodied in that remarkable 

Administration. 

* * * * 


It is inevitable, I suppose, that the daily papers should give daily 
prominence to the a>proach of Montgomery’s men to the V2 sites 
in Holland and the prospect that that particular menace will soon 
be eliminated altogether (if it has not been already). All the same, 
there is something to be said for keeping things in proportion. As 
a Londoner, I do not affect to feel no relief or satisfaction at the 
prospective end of what has been an extremely unpleasant visitation, 
but it has been no worse than the V1 plague, and not nearly as bad 
as many of the earlier blitzes. It would be unfortunate to create the 
impression that London was more concerned about its own limited 
perils. than about the risks the men of all arms are still running in 
Germany, and even more unfortunate to betray any desire that the 
larger strategy of the war should be in any way deflected in order 
that V2 sites might be destroyed. Actually there would seem to be 
little danger of that. There are overwhelming reasons for clearing 
Holland as soon as possible, even if.no rocket had ever been 
discharged from Dutch soil. 

* * * * 

The appointment of the first woman stipendiary-magistrate raises 
one necessary question. Is it due to the fact that someone thought it 
would be a good idea to appoint a woman, or to the fact that Miss 
Campbell is the most competent person discoverable, male or female, 
in the ranks of the Bar? The first reason by itself would be a 
thoroughly bad one, and I am sorry some apparent countenance is 
given to it by a leader in the Daily Telegraph, which opens (in 
rather light-hearted vein, it is true), “ The trumpet of women’s rights 
must sound for Miss Sybil Campbell, who is the first to ever burst 
into that eminence so stubbornly held by men, the stipendiary 
bench.” If Mr. Morrison can put his hand on his heart and say 
that the idea of appointing a woman because she was a woman never 
crossed his mind, but that in fact no man could be found with 
qualifications equal to Miss Campbell’s, then I (and no doubt all 
the world) am well content. Efficiency is the one criterion. 

7 * * * 


Accustomed as we are in war-time to hear of the production of 


thousands of aeroplanes a month by this belligerent country or 
that, it is salutary to be reminded now and then of the relative 


‘policy and a permanent settlement. * Technical reorganisation, 
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their nature are one, and which admittedly demand unification 
at the centre. Nor must it be forgotten that the need for action is 
very urgent. We cannot afford the waste, the uncertainty, and the 
ever-growing unrest which result from the failure to devise a 


says the report, must be planned and carried through with vision 
and drive, and in such a way as to secure the confidence of the 
workers, The prosperity of every industry in Britain depends on 
the solution found for this industry, But, as the committee 
conclude, “ there is‘no time to be lost.” 


modesty of the demands civil aviation will make on the aircraft in- 
dustry. estifying before the Senate Sub-committee on Aviation 
last week, Mr. Juan Trippe, President of the Pan-American Air- 
ways (the largest American international airline in operation before 
the war), mentioned. incidentally that a fleet of eleven planes of 
the size recently ordered by Pan-American Airways could carry 
440,000 passengers across the Atlantic in one year. (He added that 
the passage would probably cost 100 dollars—{25.) Add all internal 
flying and all the flying by other international lines, and the total 
of machines required will still seem almost trivial compared with 
the inflated figures to which military aviation has accustomed us, 
There will, of course, no doubt, be some new construction on mili- 
tary account, but if the beaten nations are really effectively disarmed, 
existing fleets ought to meet every essential requirement for a long 


time to come. 
* * * 7. 


Mr. Isaac Foot has addressed an Open Letter to Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad on the subject of statements made by the latter in a recent 


interview in the Sunday Dispatch (where he figures as “ Britain’s 
most famous philosopher”), in particular the announcement that on 


Victory Day a 


“I propose to thank God on my knees for His merciful pre- 
servation of our ‘country, in spite of all our faults and foolish- 
nesses, and for His no less merciful preservation of my own 
miserable life. Having done so, I propose to go and get tight 
afterwards with a good conscience.” 

Mr. Foot, who does not agree that “the pleasures of drinking and 
sex are comparatively harmless,” gets in some shrewd hits, but 
perhaps his best service is in calling attention in advance to this 
notable feature of the Victory celebrations. The Almighty will no 
doubt be extremely gratified at the first part of the programme. 
With regard to the latter, it is to be hoped that Dr. Joad, over- 
coming for once his well-known aversion to publicity, will execute his 
intention in such conditions as to enable his many admirers to 
appraise adequately the relative attractions of Britain’s most famous 
philosopher drunk and the same sober. 
* * * * 


If any reader of this column has ninepence to spare, which is 
not impossible, he could hardly spend it better than on the reprint 
of St. John Ervine’s Parnell, just published as a Penguin book. 
Mr. Ervine has his prejudices, and they are not al! of them con- 





cealed here, but he has dramatised brilliantly and movingly (with- 4 


out ever doing violence to history) the career of one of the most 
impressive and tragic figures that have ever moved on the stage 
of English or Irish politics. I have not found many books more 
absorbing. 

* * * * 

I am sorry that my handwriting should have put me and my 
printer at variance again, leading me to suggest that Voltaire charged 
this country with having a hundred religions and only one source. 
Not source—SAUCE. , But Voltaire, it seems, was not even accurate. 
According to M. André Simon, writing in the current issue of Wine 
and Food (and who should know better than M. Simon?),, there are 
at least six native English sauces, among them mint sauce. Not ! 
everyone had thought of the mint sauce of Old England as among 
our national achievements. JANus, 
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THE CULMINATING STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS 


LTHOUGH the veil of secrecy has been lifted slightly, it is 
A still impossible to gather more than the main tendencies of the 
present phase of the war. Indeed, a certain’ obscurity has been 
added to much that is still to be sensed rather than seen by an 
ungracious comment in Pravda by a Russian officer who depreciates 
the rate of advance from the Rhine. It is true that the hints of 
correspondents suggested a much greater pace than was attained, 
but when there is a rough average advance of 100 miles one begins 
to wonder how much faster the western Allies were expected to 
go. Unless the Russians are really, as the Germans affect to believe, 
held on their present front from the lower Oder to the Neisse, there 
seems little point in the comment except to emphasise, what most 
people take for granted, that the European campaign is a single 
strategic unity. It is, however, on the eastern front that the last 
“heave” must come The campaign may, indeed, end by repeated 
partial surrenders, though there has already been an attempt to 
re-animate the resistance of the soldiers and people. Otherwise 
the western Allies may have much still to do. 

That their exploitation of the break-through on the lower Rhine 
has already been very remarkable can be denied by no one. Mont- 
gomery’s group has figured in one of the main “feats of arms” 
which have characterised this phase of the campaign. General 
Eisenhower hes stated that the battle of the Ruhr will “long be 
remembered as an outstanding battle,” and he describes it as a 
“magnificent” feat of arms. The whole of the industrial Ruhr 
was cut off by the junction of the Ninth and First Armies at Lipp- 
stadt on Sunday. As a factor in the industrial potential of Germany, 
the Ruhr ceased to count when it came under the Allied guns ; it 
can hardly be said to be more completely lost now ; but in any case 
it can only figure in the German potential on a long-term view ; 
and the Germans must be impervious to evidence if they can 
still imagine that any long-term consideration retains a meaning for 
them. 

Yet it is the astonishing, the baffling, fact that there is still no 
sign of the sort of strategy that would give such a considerairon 
validity. The Germans have locked up at Dunkirk and the Atlantic 
ports perhaps the equivalent of ten divisions. They had, until a 
few days ago, about three divisions in Holland. With the remains 
of the Fifteenth Army, the Fifth Panzer Army and some odds and 
ends of the First Parachute Army—* Group B” and parts of “ Group 
H”—locked up in the Ruhr, they have about another ten divisions. 
There may be as many as eighteen in the Balkans, perhaps more ; 
only a few less in Latvia and three o1 more in Norway. The 
total of these divisions makes a substantial army. Even on the pre- 
sent reduced strength no one would be disposed to ignore a pool 
of such dimensions. But these armies are carefully kept outside 
the area in which the decision must take place. 

What sort of strategy is this? Of course, most of these divisions 
perform some function. They detain numbers of Allied troops 
from the main battle-area ; but unless the numbers engaged on the 
eastern front have been grossly exaggerated the Russians can afford 
the deduction very much better than the Germans. With a greater 
total force a somewhat similar deduction weakens the smaller army 
disproportionately. The divisions in Norway simply hold a téte de 
pont which otherwise the Allies might seize. But the value of the 
divisions in the Balkans cannot be justified at this juncture by any 
consideration. ‘The two Russian marshals are making rapid head- 
way towards Vienna. Even if Sepp Dietrich intends to insist on 
Vienna being reduced to ruins, it is very doubtful if he can hold up 
the advance which is now taking place on so broad a front. 

Any attempt to restore a defensive line across Germany would stand 
a much better chance of success if it could command some of these 
divisions ; but the tempo of the present phase is such that they can 
hardly be expected to reach the areas which require them. There 
are some signs that the Germans are trying to restore an organised 
defensive on the Weser, as a sort of road-biick between the Allied 
columns and Hanover. But there are so many of these roving 


columns, and Eisenhower has shown that he is not to be detained 
by the sealed pockets of Germans, wherever they are to be found. 
He has eight armies ; and all of them are now deployed beyond the 
Rhine. Even the newest, the Fifteenth, has now taken the field ; 
and, as far as one can see, the centre of gravity of the Allied strength 
lies to the north of the Frankfort Autobahn. Most of five of 
the Allied armies are moving eastward on.an axis some distance to 
the north of that line. In fine, whether they are needed in any 
exact sense or not, they are moving towards the Russian-German 
front in the east. 

. Just a little ahead of one of Montgomery’s columns is the inter- 
esting town of Minden, where our infantry enhanced its fame in 
1759 ; and what might its leaders feel if they could now behold the 
Sixth Airborne Division, which appears to be making its way in 
that direction! ° This eastward surge is not only carrying confusion 
into the heart of Germany and uprooting all the remaining vestiges 
of organisation in the German Army, but also trailing the tails of its 
coat before the enemy. It may seem a little superfluous, since 
there would have been some sign of a stand before this if the in- 
gredients were available without making a barely tolerable situation 
in the east or south-east beyond bearing. The reflection of this 
dilemma can best be seen in the crop of rumours that is now coming 
from inside Germany. The last great defensive barrier in the west 
has gone. The last viable army has disappeared. The resistance 
that is at present being encountered comes from small groups which 
may as readily surrender as fight. 

The one sector where any serious resistance is being encountered 
is on the left of the 21st Army Group. It is, oddly enough, between 
Nijmegen and Arnhem that fierce fighting was taking place up to 
Tuesday. The explanation of this suggests, perhaps, a_recru- 
descence of the strategic instinct. One of Montgomery’s spear- 
heads points directly towards Bremen. Indeed, on Tuesday after- 
noon it was only sixty miles distant from that port. It appears 
probable, therefore, that, in the fanning-out of the 21st Army Group, 
British columns will take part on this sector of the German North 
Sea coast. If they do this, clearly the small force remaining in 
Holland will not only be cut off, but will be unable to escape. 
Furthermore, three divisions would be little able to withstand the 
attack which will probably be directed against them in Holland ; 
but they might form the nucleus of a defence for the North Sea 
ports. The escape route from Holland seems to be in full use, and 
Allied aircraft have been taking their toll of the withdrawing 
columns. They have had to pay what is now an unduly heavy 
price for their interference ; for it has been found that.the corridor 
was well supplied by anti-aircraft guns. As I write, there is only 
one railway to western Holland left, and that may be cut very 
shortly. 

A release from the attentions of Hitler’s V-weapons will. be 
welcome ; but most people will view this withdrawal from Holland 
with favour for a totally different reason. The reduction of Allied 
and neutral peoples to the verge of starvation is one of the many 
terrible successes that Hitler has achieved. The difficulties he has 
sown in the way ‘of their relief is another. Anything that promised 
to lighten the ordeal of the peoples of Holland would be welcomed by 
all the Allies; and this may come as a by-product of the break- 
through across the lower Rhine. It is one of the many ironies of 
Hitler’s present plight that but a fraction of the thought devoted 
to gratuitous barbarities might have eased his position if spent upon 
strategy. He has been too intent on his peculiar brand of politics, 
and this will contribute to his downfall in no small degree. 

Even now, at this critical hour, when the Wehrmacht has suffered 
so severe a blow, he has begun to put his faith in the people at 
large. But surely it is much too late. The “werewolves” may, 
indeed, cause the Allies a considerable amount of trouble, all the more 
because the Allied soldiers do not take kindly to fighting against 
women and children, even in self-defence. But it need not be 
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assumed that the majority of the people will respond to the appeal. 
For the sake of the future it is to be hoped that this attempt to stir 
up hate against the Allied forces will fail. No hope lies that way ; 
and it is for this reason that one is glad to note the great proportion 
of armour in the Allied armies. “ Werewolves” cannot fight against 
fast-moving armour, which may cut the ground of resistance from 
under them. 

If there is any substance in the rumours of dissensions at Hitler’s 
headquarters there may yet be great developments in the near 
future. If, on the other hand, Hitler is determined to try to 
hold the Russians at all costs, the western Allies may have further 
to go and harder fighting to face before the end. But the move- 
ments of the two Russian marshals in the south-east introduce a 
new factor into the situation. The Italian front has not yet really 
come to life, and it is scarcely credible that the Allies will leave any 
of their armies at rest while the main German forces in the west 
are still unable to recover. Their strategy at least is clear. They 
must exert all their strength to destroy the German Army as a 
whole now that they have destroyed so: significant a part of it. 


> 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 
By F. A. HAYEK 

ITH Russian armies at the gates of Vienna the future of 

Austria becomes an urgent issue. So little is known about 
many of the factors which will determine the country’s destiny 
that it is not surprising that authoritative statements have been 
few and not very definite. But this uncertainty does not affect 
the question which seemed foremost not so long ago. That 
Austria will be permanently separated from Germany is not 
only settled Allied policy; it can confidently be assumed to be 
the wish of the Austrian people and—unless serious mistakes 
are made—to remain so. The important point to realise is 
that the pro-Anschluss movement was based much less on senti- 
mental-nationalist grounds than on purely rational calculation: it 
was the hope of a poor and weak country to gain by inclusion in 
the prosperity of its wealthy neighbour. It is not likely that from 
an economic point of view inclusion in Germany will be a particu- 
larly attractive proposition for some time to come. That the 
emotional grounds for such a desire will by now have been thoroughly 
changed into the opposite, no one in the least degree familiar with 
Austria since the occupation can doubt. ; 

But this is only the beginning of the problem. Although it has 
never been quite true to say that Austria is incapable of maintaining 
her population, it is true that under conditions like those between 
the two wars she could do so only at a very low standard. The 
insoluble dilemma of that period was that, just at the time when 
Austria had become very poor, her working classes had for the first 
time gained great strength, and inevitably used it to press for a 
considerable improvement of their standard of living. For a time 
they succeeded, by forcing the employers to draw on the accumulated 
capital, a process whose outcome became visible in the successive 
collapse of Austria’s financial institutions and the progressive sale of 
her industrial assets to Germany. But even if, for some time after 
this war, the Austrians know that they must be content with very 
modest standards, it is not to be expected that the mass of a highly 
intelligent industrial population, which till 1934 had been among 
the best organised (and its leaders among the most radical) in 
Europe, wil! long be satisfied with the prospects in a self-contained 
Austria. This problem, before the war largely one of Vienna and 
its immediate surroundings, is likely to have become even more 
acute as a result of recent developments. It seems that the Nazis 
have created large new industrial districts all along Austria’s eastern 
border (including some around newly-opened oilfields) and manned 
them largely with imported workers, not all of whom may wish 
to return to the countries from which they have been recruited. It 
is on the economic prospects of these industrial districts (the largest 
in Central Europe) that the stability of Austria will ultimately 
depend. Many difficult problems are involved, not least that of 
the future ownership and managemeut of these industries in a 
country where the old bourgeoisie, always small, has been largely 
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expelled or discredited. 
considered here. 

The one rational solution of this and many other problems of 
Central Europe, the formation of a comprehensive. federation, in- 
cluding not only the territory of former Austro-Hungary, but all 
of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and probably Bulgaria (and preferably with 
such bones of contention as Transylvania, Croatia or Slovakia as 
separate member States) seems still to be barred by Russian opposi- 
tion. And to the next-best solution, a close combination of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, which might form a nucleus for a later larger 
federation, the impression that Czechoslovakia has committed herself 
rather far with Russia is likely to form an obstacle with both the 
Austrian Social-Democrats and Catholics. Thus we may well find 
Austria again not only independent but thrown back on her own 
meagre resources, with little scope for her comparatively large 
industrial population. 

There is not much that.can be done to remedy this by altering 
frontiers. The only important change that certainly ought to be 
made is the re-incorporation in Austria of the South Tyrol (i.e., the 
German-speaking district of Bozen, not, of course, the Italian. 
speaking Trentino). It would be important for economic reasons, 
and even more so because the attachment of the people of Austria 
generally centres mainiy round their particular Land, and the parti- 
tion of the heart of the old Tyrol has deprived the Tyrolese of their 
centre of gravitation and thereby inevitably set up centrifugal ten- 
dencies. (For the same reasons it would also be a fatal mistake 
to concede certain new Yugoslav claims for those parts of Carinthia 
which in the plebiscite of twenty-six years ago opted with an over- 
whelming majority for Austria.) Perhaps the suggestion recently 
made to hand over to Austria the salient of Berchtesgaden, formerly 
part of the Land Saizburg, should also be seriously considered, since 
it would not only substantially shorten one of Austria’s main lines 
of interior communication, but also prevent Berchtesgaden from 
becoming a German national shrine. Quite a different problem is 
that of access to a sea-port. An actual incorporation of Trieste into 
Austria, though in the interests of both, is probably neither practicable 
nor desirable. But it may well be advisable to make Trieste a 
Free City under international control on the model of Danzig, with 
guaranteed free-port facilities for both Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

None of these possible changes would, however, fundamentally 
alter Austria’s economic problems. But there might be another 
possibility if Vienna were, as has often been suggested, to become 
the seat of the new League of Nations or whatever the corresponding 
organisation may be called. With the future shape of Europe as 
it seems to emerge, Vienna might well prove to be the most suitable 
neutral spot on the common boundary of what, in some sense, will 
probably be the Western and the Russian spheres of influence. 
This would in itself solve many of the peculiar problems of Vienna. 
But one might go one step further and make Vienna, together with 
the adjoining industrial areas, a really neutral district, with full 
internal autonomy but international control of all its foreign relations. 
This would make it possible to turn it into a completely free-trade 
area, from which industrial Vienna would derive nothing but gain, 
and which would give her a position as a commercial centre in 
accord with her equipment, but which as part of a smal] and 
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largely agricultural country she would nox be likely to achieve. 
There would stil) be enough manufacturing industry left in the 
rest of Austria not to reduce her to a purely agricultural country; 
but that excessive urban and manufacturing aggregation which could 
find no place within the small country would be given appropriate 
scope without anyone having to fear that its revival as an economic 
centre might be followed by a restoration of its political influence. 
At this point many readers will probably ask whether Austria 
deserves so much consideration as these reflections suggest. There 
has recently been a tendency, to which Mr. Eden has given counten- 
ance, to argue that the Austrians have yet to earn their right to be 
treated differently from the Germans. The suggestion that the 
Austrians have it in their power to rise betrays some misapprehension 
of the position in # country which the Germans were allowed (0) 
overrun eighteen months before the outbreak of war. The Austrians 
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are not more, but considerably less, able to organise any effective 
opposition than, say, the Czechs or the Norwegians are. Not only 
is a considerably higher proportion of their youth away from home, 
conscripted at a time when there was no prospect of foreign help, 
and largely dispersed among German units ; there is also another 
factor which makes the position specially difficult. No one can 
doubt that in any occupied country the number of -quislings would 
have been many times higher if they had been able to appear in 
the nationalist cloak under which they can appear in Austria, But 
a rise in the proportion of potential traitors from, say, one in 500 
to one in §0 creates a difference not merely of degree but of kind. 
It turns secret organisation for resistance froma risk worth taking 
to suicidal folly. The younger men who might be ready thus to 
sacrifice themselves are not there ; and the older men are probably 
right in feeling that it is more important for them to survive to help 
build up a new Austria than die in a senseless demonstration. The 
number who do is still considerable. 

Whatever the merits of that question, the decisive consideration 
must be that to treat Austria as Germany’s partner is probably the 
one way to drive her, however unwillingly, to behave as Germany’s 
partner. This applies particularly to the question of reparations. 
There will be some German assets in Austria to which the Allies 
may rightly lay claim ; but to exact reparations beyond that would 
be fatally to weaken a country whose political instability has always 
been due to its economic weakness. To put it bluntly, Austria’s 
independence, as is probably true of any country not held together 
by either linguistic or historical unity, must be economically worth 
while to be lasting. 


THE WASTAGE OF COAL. 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


OMETHING like a revolution in the coal industry is proposed 
s by the committee of technicians which reported to the Minister 
of Fuel and Power last week. Meanwhile it is worth while con- 
sidering at the same time how to make the fullest use of the supplies 
already being raised. In Britain coal is, of course, our main source 
of fuel. Industry depends upon cheap coal for many processes, and 
it must be cheap in order that we may compete with other 
countries, having regard to the cost of fuel in those countries. In 
1937 the coal mined in this country amounted to approximately 240 
million tons. Of this, industry (including non-domestic gas and 
electricity) took 131 million tons ; we exported 56 million tons, and 
domestic heating alone used 53 million tons in the following rough 
proportions: coal for fires, etc., 37 million tons; gas and coke 13 
million tons ; electricity 3 miHion tons. During 1937-38 the national 
charge for coal, together with the energy and chemicals produced 
from it, was some £750,000,000, but only about 30 per cent. of energy 
in the coal consumed during this period was actually made available 
for use—the greater part, the remaining 70 per cent., being wasted 
in polluting our atmosphere and warming our rivers. 

One of the most difficult problems with which we have wrestled 
unsuccessfully for some 400 years has been the increasing amount 
of smoke, soot and grit belched forth by domestic and industrial 
chimneys over the country. Ten million tons of coal a year are 
wasted in smoke. This smoke, grit and dirt causes material damage 
to the tune of about £50,000,000 a year, not to mention that in- 
calculable factor beyond price, the despoliation of amenities and the 
arduous labour spent upon cleaning our architectural treasures, let 
alone the inside of our homes. Much of the ill-health in children 
and adults in industrial and urban areas is attributable to atmo- 
spheric pollution and the heavy pall of gritty smoke which over- 
hangs these districts, cutting off good light, fresh air and sunshine. 
Those in authority are realising this general smoke-menace more 


clearly today than before, and the National Smoke Abatement 


Society is doing admirable work in keeping the question to the fore 
as much as possible. 

From these brief facts it will be seem that waste in the con- 
sumption of coal is a large item in national expenditure. Indeed, if 
we are not to be faced with serious coal problems after the war, we 


* Must husband our coal with the utmost efficiency and economy. 
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Naturally, the question arises: Can advantageous improvements be 
made? Two of the largest users of our coal are the gas and elec- 
tricity undertakings. A modern gas-works is a good example of 
how coal! can be burned so that gas and various other valuable by- 
products are extracted, at the same time providing useful fuel in 
the form of coke. In certain modern gas-undertakings, such as that 
at Belfast, further fuel economy is effected by using coke to make 
producer-gas for firing retorts; after it has done this useful 
work, the same gas is taken through waste-heat boisers to raise steam 
which, among other things, generates electricity from this waste 
heat. In less up-to-date undertakings, however, it is contended 
that over a week-end enough gas is often burnt at the flare of coke 
ovens to supply a fairly substantial town. 

The production of electricity is, of course, a newer industry than 
gas, and there is little doubt that savings could be made if the 
scientific knowledge already available elsewhere were applied here. 
Professor C. L. Fortescue, in 1942, estimated that the Battersea and 
Barking Power Stations used 70 per cent. of their surplus heat for 
the sole purpose of warming the Thames, and that this heat could 
be employed industrially, and to give district-heating and hot water 
to homes in the neighbourhood. In addition, it is estimated that 
an industrial boiler can burn coal with an efficiency of 70-80 per 
cent., losing only 20-30 per cent. of heat, but that a domestic grate 
or cooker only burns with an efficiency of about 10-15 per cent, 
which is, of course, a serious wastage. Can this be avoided? And 
for what better purposes can we use this heat? 

Several other countries apply their waste heat to industrial and 
public services. It means that steam and/or hot water are avail- 
able in the neighbourhood surrounding a power-station, and are on 
tap in just the same way as cold water, gas and electricity. Over 
60 years ago the first live-steam main was laid in New York, and 
today they have over 70 miles of steam mains under New York’s 
main streets. .In the U.S.A. there are over 160 cities whose people 
enjoy district-heating, thus obviating the carrying of coal to hun- 
dreds of individual fires and boilers, the cleaning of grates, clearing 
of ashes, dust, dirt and so forth. Russia, too, has developed a 
similar system and uses it quite extensively; in 1939 there weve 
106 stations supplying district-heating. All Russia’s new recon- 
structional plans are adopting this procedure as widely as possible, 
and I understand that some of her new industrial towns are to 
have circulating heat and hot water over a radius of no less than 
two miles. Germany, France, Italy and the Scandinavian countries 
have also had several such plants in operation for some years. 

In 1943, coal delivered in bulk to large stations cost roughly 30s. 
a ton; but deliveries for household use averaged 60s. a ton. This over- 
head household charge could be almost eliminated by district-heating. 
Heat and hot water would be distributed to houses and flats in the 
vicinity of the station in just the same way as cold water is at 
present. Hot water would be on tap and steam-heated or hot-water 
radiators installed throughout. Such an experiment has been in 
operation for some time in Dundee, and the Bristol and Coventry 
town-planning authorities, in the new schemes for rebuilding their 
cities, all estimate that the average household should have all the 
heating and hot water required for a weekly charge of 3s., or possibly 
even less, to be included in the weekly rent. A great deal of 
wastage and/or leakage of heat occurs in buildings themselves. The 
attractions of an open fire are undeniable, but it is necessary to 
compute how much heat goes up the chimney, how much leaks 
through our doors and windows. This leakage can be reduced by 
the use of modern stoves, capable of burning almost any kind of 
fuel and so designed that the doors in, front of the fire can be 
opened for all to enjoy, while, if not so required, they can be shut 
down to contain the heat and use it for other purposes, such as 
space-heating, cooking and heating water. 

Cold countries have almost stopped leakage of heat from doors 
and windows by practical insulation, technically known as weather- 
stripping. A thin, interlocking strip of sheet metal is placed around 
all doors and windows, automatically sealing the frames to prevent 
draughts and leakage ; in fact, the admission of fresh air into rooms 
is entirely at the control of occupants. Another device in growing 
use to prevent leakage of heat, by radiation through the exterior of 
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buildings is double sheet-glass window-panes.’ The latest method 
of handling these is to solder the panes together at about one- 
sixteenth inch apart by an unbroken solder-joint around the edges. 
Window-panes thus treated enjoy the same type of vacuum as does 
a thermos flask, and heat can only radiate through by very slow 
degrees. The Libby-Owens-Ford Company of America have carried 
out extensive experiments in this treatment of glass panes, and it 
is generally conceded there that, with the application of weather- 
stripping and the use of double-glass window-panes in domestic 
buildings, for the 100 per cent. of coal we burn today an equal 
amount of heat could be obtained from about 60 per cent. of fuel. 
The same principle can, of course, be applied to factories or any 
other large structure where considerable degrees of heat leak 
through doors and radiate through window surfaces. It is estimated 
that by this process no more heat would be lost than would pass 
through a solid 9-inch brick wall. 

Another lesser opportunity of effecting economy is in arranging for 
all heating appliances and piping in any new post-war structures 
to be correctly fitted and well lagged. Radiators with reflec- 
tive insulation behind show a saving of some 6.5 per cent.; another 
ro per cent. of fuel can be saved, and produces the same amount of 
heat, if burnt in properly constructed grates giving the maximum 
amount of radiation; indeed, no one today will doubt that, with 
world competition at a keen cut-throat level, overhead charges 
brought about by wastage of fuel must be ruthlessly eliminated. 


Coal is very precious to us, and we can no longer afford to be’ 


spendthrifts with this, our one great natural resource. 


ALL FOR EDUCATION 


By HELEN BENTWICH 

es IVE us the Beveridge Plan and decent education, and the 

country will be all right.” Over and over again, during the 
jast two years, this, or something similar, has been said to me by 
the men and women in the Forces when I have been sent to give 
talks on “Post-War Education.” The talks generally follow one 
pattern. All are agreed that children should stay at school longer. 
Sometimes they will suggest they should stay till 18. Then, in- 
variably, someone says—“ Who’s to pay you for keeping the kids at 
school? ” or “ Who’s to make up for the child’s earnings?” And we 
discuss Family Allowances, and how much they should be. Then 
we reach the “free secondary school for all” idea. “Smashing” is 
a frequent comment on this ; it meets with universal approval. And 
for some time we next discuss how children should be “ sorted out.” 
Most of them are particularly interested in technical education—“ if 
you’re going to keep the kid till 16, you must teach him a trade.” 
“How will you get rid of the snobs?” I am often asked, which 
gives me an opening to describe the multilateral idea—the Common 
High School. They like that ; “smashing,” they say again. 

Little comment, but many searching questions. They are espect- 
ally worried by the size of classes, and that is usually the next thing 
we talk about. This is often a good time to put to them the cost of 
education, and to explain why it has all been done “on the cheap ” 
in the past; and we discuss buildings, and plans for schools, too. 
* A vast number of the men, and most of the women, are not rate- 
payers ; they will often say, “It’s the best way of spending money.” 
Even the ratepayers will say, “Money spent on education isn’t 
wasted.” And the dangerous fallacy—“ Anyway, you can spend 
plenty on a war. Let’s spend the same on ourselves when there 
isn’t a war,”—is nearly always dragged in. They like the idea of 
the County Colleges. Many of them would have liked to have 
learnt more, but were too tired, or too unenterprising, to go to 
evening classes. The idea of “ evening classes in the daytime instead 
of working,” as they put it, appeals to them. 

Their views are of particular interest when we discuss the content 
of education. When it is said: “ If we are going to keep the children 
at school longer, we'll have to teach them things which will make 
them feel it worth while,” there are always voices shouting—*“ Teach 
them politics,” or “citizenship,” or “this kind of stuff we get in 
the Army.” They are often bitter about their own education. 
Someone always says, amid general assent, “They taught me all 
about Alfred and the Cakes (or William the Conqueror, or Henry 
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VIII and his wives), but nothing about the world we live in.” 
History lessons come in for more criticism than anything else, 
Many feel they have missed such chances ; they seem to have learnt 
a lot of things which have no connection with the world around 
them. Many from secondary schools feel the same. Few have had 
any lessons on modern history ; and the link between “history and 
today,” as they put it, is missing. There is a general opinion, too, 
that they should have learnt “more about other countries ”; and |] 
am always asked if I don’t think it’s “a good thing to learn other 
languages.” “Learning a trade” leads to a good deal of discussion, 
and then, invariably, “when everyone’s educated, who'll do the 
dirty work?” This, in turn, leads on to “who does the dirty work 
in Russia? ” and discussion about educating for leisure, judging our 
fellow creatures rather by what they are than by what they do, 
And we develop this into Adult Education. A surprising number 
of them say—“ Education is never done with. You can learn all 
your life,” without having had any previous contact with adult 
education. I meet surprisingly few who seem to have had any 
experience of youth movements since they left school. 

I am often asked: “Why do some schools belong to te 
Churches?” I explain the history of the non-provided schools as 
best I can. The majority are “against the Church having anything 
to do with education.” They are not against the children learning 
religion, but think it “shouldn’t be done at school.” Some are in 
favour of Church schools, but they are always those who have 
attended them and generally, from what they say, I assume them to 
be Roman Catholics. Sometimes, if there are many of these, the 
discussion becomes quite heated, though it always remains good- 
humoured. I feel it is well to encourage them to discuss this 
thorny subject while I am present to explain the background, and 
such vexed problems as “the right of the parent to remove his 
child during religious instruction ”—a right of which few of them 
seem aware. Public schools are freely discussed, too. As a rule, 
only those who have been to them, or hope to educate their own 
children at them, are in favour of them. “A law should be passed 


‘doing away with them,” is the general reaction of the others. Not 
y g 


many are in favour of the “ quota” system, as recommended in the 
Fleming report. “It would make the kids feel ashamed of their 
own family,” or “It would make our kids into snobs,” are the views 
generally expressed. Someone always tells the group that “ public 
schools were made for the poor and pinched by the rich.” They 
are curiously hazy about Universities. Often they believe there 
are only two, Oxford and Cambridge. And if I ask if anyone knows 
of others, I have received the ar:swer, more than once, “ Eton and 
Harrow.” University education is remote from the sphere of most 
cf those to whom I talk, and they are incurious about it. 

We often discuss “ boarding-school” education, or, rather, try 
to discuss it. Because, unless there is someone who has had per- 
sonal experience of a boarding-school, it often happens that nobody 
can be found in favour of it. “The kids ought to live with their 
parents,” they say, “ boarding schools are unnatural ” ; or, sometimes, 
“it’s only the rich who want to send their children away. They 
don’t love their kids like we do.” Probably this is a bad time 
for discussing boarding schools; families are so divided by the 
war, men and women in the Forces have such an intense longing 
to be “all at home together again,” that they resent anything which 
might separate the family after the war is over. Also, it is difficult 
to convince them that “going to a boarding school” is not another 
form of “evacuation.” Another subject on which there is seldom 
any discussion is co-education. When I ask their views about boys 


- and girls going to school together, they just answer “Of course.” 


Some even may say—especially on mixed gun-sites—“ It works all 
right in the Army, so why not in school? ” 

Nursery schools, to my surprise, are not very popular, except 
among some of the more educated of the young women. The re- 
action is similar to that expressed on boarding schools—“ It’s un- 
natural.” “A mother shouldn’t have kids if she can’t look after 
them herself.” And the men add, “If mothers can park out the 
kids like that, they'll spend all their time at the pictures.” They 
talk a lot about teachers, generally in a friendly way. But they 
often say they would like to “feel they belonged more to the 
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‘They are interested in the idea of “ parent-teacher ” 
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school ”—this from the older men, who have children of their own. 
associations. 
This, I imagine, 
” as they call 


“ psychology.” 
“trick cyclists, 


And they have a real belief in 
comes from the intelligent way. the 
them, are used in the Forces. 

At the end of the talk there is always the question, “ What can 
we do about it?” “When’s all these fairy stories going to 
happen?” they say, with their usual cynicism. They are dis- 
appointed and disillusioned when I give them details of the Ministry’s 
time-table ; they want the reforms at once, for the children who are 
now at school. So I end by telling them that all reform depends on 
the importance they attach to education when it comes to voting. 
We often wind up by discussing the fate of the Fisher Act after the 
last war. Once I was in a train, on my way to Aldershot, to lecture 
to the Forces on Education. I found myself alone in a carriage with 
a large, overdressed, rather vulgar woman. She asked me where 
I was going and what I was going to do. Having found out that 
] was going to give a lecture, she asked, “ Whaton?” “Education,” 
I replied. She jumped out of her seat with excitement. “Are you 
for it or against it? ” she cried. “I’m all for it,’ I answered. “I’m 
all against it,’ she said, “I just hates it.” Tigg Fofces, I am glad 
to say, are on my side. They are for Education. 


A RHODES MYTH 
By SIR FRANCIS WYLIE * 

HE will of Cecil Rhodes, founding scholarships at Oxford for 

students from the British Empire, the United States, and 
Germany, was published just forty years ago, on April 5th, 1902. 
Under that will, dated July 1st, 1899, Rhodes left two scholarships 
“to each of the present States and territories of the United States 
of North America.” At that date there were forty-five States in 
the Union and five territories. The total, therefore, of scholarships 
left to the United States was one hundred, as against sixty left to the 
British Empire, and fifteen to Germany. One hundred to America, 
and only sixty to the Empire—and that under the will of the greatest 
of Imperialists! It was surprising, this disproportion—almost shock- 
ing. It has given rise, indeed, at one time or another to much 
discussion. Attempts have been made tc explain it away. In 
particular, it has been suggested, in all seriousness, that Rhodes’ 
solicitor, Bourchier Hawksley, and Rhodes himself were under the 
impression that the number of the American States was still, as 
at the close of the eighteenth century, thirteen. This story has 
appeared in different books at different times. It is still being re- 
peated. It is time it was buried. So far as I know, the first 
time it appeared was in Sir James McDonald’s Life of Rhodes, pub- 
lished in 1927. McDonald says there (p. 285): 

“Somewhat unfortunately, when drawing up the will, Mr. 
Hawksley, the London lawyer, is said to have given the number of 
the American States as thirteen [italics McDonald’s]. Two scholars 
were therefore allotted to each before it was discovered that, as the 
States then totalled forty-nine [actually there were forty-five States 
and four Territories], the American Rhodes Scholars would out- 
number all others.” 

While in form McDonald might seem to be giving this merely as an 
“on dit,’ the words “ somewhat unfortunately ” as good as commit 
him to belief in it ; for what was unfortunate was net the “on dit,” 
but Hawksley’s (presumed) ignorance. 

Next comes Mrs. Millin, who, in her Rhodes, published in 1933, 
says (p. 330): 

“When Rhodes assigned his scholarships . . . he believed there 
were still only the original thirteen States in the Union of America. 
Nor did his man of business in South Africa, nor the solicitor of 
the Chartered Company, who drew up his will, know better.” 

The legend grows. What was put forward by McDonald as not 

much more than an “on dit,” to which he only by implication sub- 

scribed, has become, in Mrs.-Millin, a bald statement of fact. And 

this time not Hawksley only, but Rhodes too, and Sir Lewis Michell, 

one of Rhodes’ trustees (it is he that Mrs. Millin means by “ Rhodes’ 

— man in South Africa”), are credited with this remarkable 
lief. 


* Sir Francis Wylie was Oxford Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees from 
1903 to 1931. 
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Rhodes’ friend, the American engineer, Hays Hammond, is the next 
to hand the story on—in his autobiography published in 1935. 
He takes it from Mrs. Millin (“das Sarah Gertrude Millin says”), but 
does not question its truth. Nor does Lockhart, who quotes the story 
in his short Life of Rhodes. 

And then McDonald once more. 
cently as 1943, he writes (p. 109): 

“Rhodes appropriated two scholarships to each of the American 
States ; and, as has often been told, his lawyer in London, under 
a misapprehension, gave the number of States as the original thirteen, 
and for this reason there is a larger proportion of American students 
than Rhodes had foreseen.” 
This time McDonald comes out frankly as accepting the story. 
The “it is said” of the life has hardened in “Heritage” to “as 
has often been told” ; and the two ring quite differently. 

Now, in order to dispose of this mischievous legend, it is not 
necessary to rely on its inherent absurdity. There is first-hand 
evidence that Rhodes, so far from being under the “ misapprehension ” 
with which he and Hawksley have been charged, did, in fact, know 
quite well what he was doing when he assigned one hundred scholar- 
ships to the United States. Here is the evidence. On August 25th, 
1901, seven months before he died, Rhodes wrote a letter, still in 
the possession of the Rhodes trustees, to Earl Grey, who was to be 
one of his trustees under the will, beginning as follows: 

“You will find under the disposition of my will there will be 
a yearly balance. For the scholarships will not absorb more than 
£60,000 a year.” 
Of this letter Grey, at Rhodes’ request, sent a copy to Lord 
Milner in South Africa—he having recently accepted Rhodes’ invita- 
tion to be one of his trustees. This copy is among the Milner papers 
in New College (Oxford) Library. Here, then, is a definite figure, 
£60,000, given by Rhodes, in instructions to his trustees as repre- 
senting the maximum they might be called upon to find annually for 
the scholarships. 

How did he arrive at it? By doing a little arithmetic apparently. 
There were, first, sixty “Colonial” scholarships, at £300 a year, 
absorbing £18,000. Then there were one hundred American 
scholarships, also at £300 a year. These would need £30,000; 
£48,000 in all. Lastly, there were fifteen German scholarships. These 
were to be of the value of £250 a year, and would mean a further 
annual expenditure of £3,750, bringing the total to £51,750. Now, 
allowing for office and other incidental expenses, £60,000 is just 
about the sum, in round figures, at which Rhodes, doing his arith- 
metic, might be expected to arrive. But if, as we are invited by 
McDonald and Mrs. Millin to believe, Rhodes and Hawksley had 
supposed the number of “States and Territories,” to which they 
were allotting two scholarships each, to be thirteen instead of fifty, 
the total annual cost of the scholarships would have been, not 
£51,750, but £29,550; and that is a figure which makes Rhodes’ 
calculation of £60,000 as ridiculous as £51,750 makes it reasonable. 

This letter from Rhodes to two of his trustees has not been brought 
into the discussion before, except in a recent article, by the present 
writer, in a magazine (The American Oxonian), published quarterly 
by Rhodes Scholars in America. It makes such short work of the 
“thirteen original States” myth that it deserves a wider publicity. 
Indeed, it does more than merely shatter that myth: it answers 
the question so often asked—did Rhodes mean the. U.S.A. to have 
so many scholarships? And the answer is—he did. Nor need that 
surprise anyone who has in mind Rhodes’ life-long and passionate 
desire for the reunion of the English-speaking world, which Stead 
called “his great idea”—a desire which already found clear, :if 
somewhat crude, expression im-the Will (the first of the seven he at 
one time or another made) which Rhodes drew up in 1877, when 
barely twenty-five and still an undergraduate at Oxford; who is 
aware, further, of the influence which Stead had with pare in 
the years between 1890 and 1900 (E. T. Cook, in a letter to Miln 
speaks of Rhodes’ Will as “a mixture, I imagine, of C. J. R. an 
W. T. S.”); and who recalls that in 1899 the population of the United 
States was seventy-six million, as compared with a total population 
of something between fifteen and sixteen million for Canada, Austra- 
lasia, South Africa, Newfoundland, and the British West Indies taken 
together. 


In Heritage, published as re- 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HAVE been reading with a sympathetic, but not with an 
] uncritical, eye the numerous tributes which during the last ten 
days have been paid to David Lloyd George. It is a decorous 
feature of our national life that, when a great public figure dies, 
voices from all parties and from,every section of the Common- 
wealth should join together in praising famous men. Lloyd George 
was a very famous man. It was he who, during the first decade 
of this century, added a new and most dynamic impetus to our 
social legislation ; it was he who, in the very darkest hours of the 
last war, gave us both fortitude and light. The nation owes him 
a deep debt of gratitude, and it is fitting that we should recognise 
this debt unanimously. Nor were the thanks we rendered merely 
the perfunctory tribute accorded to the obsequies of a great historic 
figure. They were warmer and more personal than that. The 
romance of his career, the energy with which he raised himself 
from obscurity to the very plenitude of power, attracted interest 
and compelled admiration. The moral courage which he displayed 
during his long struggle, the fierce force with which he defied 
unpopularity and vested interests, the amazing dynamism with 
which he harnessed to his chariot the whole energy and _ intelli- 
gence of the State, impressed the men of my generation with 
astonished, and sometimes unwilling, respect. And the charm of 
his manner, the simplicity of his zest, the delight which one derived 
from his companionship and conversation, the dappled sunshine 
of his ways, aroused in us a mood of fascinated wonder which 
numbed criticism and soothed all animosity. We were dazzled by 


such a phenomenon: we were entranced and disconcerted. | 
* * * * 
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I have been assured by more than one of those who were in 
his War Cabinet during the terrible German: offensive of the spring 
of 1918 that nobody who had not witnessed the courage and the 
resilience which Lloyd George then displayed could have any real 
conception either of the strength of his character or of the debt 
which we owed. I myself, during the month of March, 1919, had 
occasion to watch and to admire the vivacity and speed with which 
he grasped the impending failure of the Peace Conference and - 
the desperate efforts which he made, in face of bitter misrepre- 
sentation both at home and abroad, to render the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a more sane and workable document. It may be true that 
by rushing through the General Election of 1918 he was himself 
responsible for the condition of public opinion and representation 
which impeded, and to some extent negatived, the efforts at ameliora- 
tion which he made so boldly in the spring that followed. But it 
has always appeared to me the grossest of historical injustices that 
Lloyd George should have been blamed for the discrepancies of 
the Versailles Treaty when it was his energy and vision which 
prevented it from becoming an instrument far more unworkable 
and indefensible than it in fact became. I was often puzzled by 
the problem why a man, who in some issues could display such 
lightning insight and such honourable rectitude of judgement, could 
in other matters fly off upon unexpected tangents or display an 
ingenuity of technique which was both unnecessary and misleading. 
There were moments when Lloyd George appeared as the almost 
inspired prophet of pure. liberalism ; there were other moments 
when his intelligence seemed to lose itself in stratagems and when 
he ceased to be the British statesman of the high tradition and 
became a most ingenious attorney. A Frenchman, who had been 
associated with him in long and important negotiations once, sum- 
marised this problem in the following words: “It has been my 
experience,” he said, “that one should draw a middle line between 
what is said of a public man by his admirers and his detractors. 
This does not apply to Lloyd George. What his fiercest enemies 
say about him is abundantly true ; but what his fervent admirers 
say of him is also abundantly true.” 

* * * * 

How is one to explain this dichotomy? It was, I suggest, due 
to the fact that the very fertility of his imagination, the flexibility 
of his mind, his immense powers of lucid and forceful persuasive- 
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COMMENT 


NICOLSON 

ness, blinded one to the idea that his intelligence was emotional 
rather than rational. If his emotions happened to-coincide with 
some great cause or some high principle, then he could colour and 
enhance that cause with all the radiation of genius ; but when his 
judgement became deflected by some chance prejudice or predilec- 
tion he would seek to rationalise his emotions by adopting specious 
arguments or avoiding inconvenient facts. This habit of his was 
particularly obnoxious to those civil servants who had the privilege 
of acting as his technical advisers. As I read his obituaries 1 was 


struck again and again by the statement that Lloyd George was “ag * 


good listener.” It is undeniable that he possessed a most persuasive, 
and astonishingly rapid, faculty for eliciting from others those facts 
which he desired to know. But if the information given him did 
not happen to accord with the particular impu!se which at the 
moment had become his thesis he wou'd brush it aside. “ Yes, ] 
know all about that,” he would say, impatiently, “you need not 
tell me about qhat.”| The civil servant expects to be treated as a 
work of reference ; Wat he feels outraged if the inconvenient pages 
are too obviously skipped. The impression which one derived from 
such hurried, and I admit entrancing, interviews was that one had 
been used rather than consulted. 
* * * . 

It may have been my misfortune that such official relations as | 
was privileged to have with Lloyd George during nis years of power 
were connected with foreign affairs. When I agreed with what 
he was after I was fervent in my admiration for his persistence 
and resourcefulness ; when I disagreed with, or did not know, what 
he was after, I was terrified by the spectacle of this potent and 
extremely rapid engine skidding all over the road. Of course he 
was generally right in his intuitions; and of course my dismay 


was generally unjustified. But the impression still remains with > 


me that his conduct of foreign policy, inventive though it often was, 
was not based upon that calm continuity, that strict adherence to 
certain principles, by which alone international confidence can be 
created. He has often been assailed for his ignorance of the details 
of European politics and geography; this*seems to me a baseless 
criticism ; he had at hand, if he wished to consult them properly, 
all the works of reference which a statesman could desire. What 
was distressing was that he never seemed to appreciate that the 
principles of British foreign policy, as handed down to us through 
three centuries of trial and error, are perfectly ascertainable prin- 
ciples ; and that he never seemed able to disentangle himself from 
personal or momentary prejudices or affections, or tq acquire that 
mood of detachment by which alone the interests of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire can be identified with the interests of 
Europe as a whole. The main criticism against Lloyd George and 
his “ garden suburb” was that they were always picking and choos- 
ing bright ideas; and he thereby destroyed the confidence which 
his vast authority and his great gifts should have given him in 


the counsels of the world. 
* = * * 





He was an important man, an immensely gifted man, a man who | 


on certain great occasions achieved very great things. But was he 
a great man in the historical sense of that facile term? General 
Smuts, who was closely associated with him during his most trium- 
phant years, and who was often opposed to him on vital issues, 
placed him among “the greatest of the great” and compared him 
with Winston Churchill. Is such a comparison exaggerated? One 
recalls the definitions of Aristotle, which have not been bettered in 
these 2,300 years. He defined it as the combination of fourteen 
specific qualities: wisdom, justice, manliness, truth, a love of liberty, 
a sense of honour, magnanimity, resourcefulness, energy, intelli- 
gence, morality, magnificence, the capacity to arouse and keep affec- 
tion, and an integrated mind. Lloyd George possessed almost all 
these qualities, and some of them in a,most vivid and noble form; 
he emerges triumphantly from this exacting test ; but even his most 
fervent admirers Would not contend that he demonstrated all these 
fourteen qualities always or to the same degree. 
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Hindemith’s ** Ludus Tonalis ”’ 


Last week Mr. Noel Mewton-Wood, the young Australian pianist, 
gave the-larger public of the National Gallery concerts the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis, which he had piayed 
for the first time in England before a more private audience a few 
days earlier. It was good to see that the public had not been 
intimidated by the somewhat forbidding title of the work, nor by Mr. 
Seiber’s severely analytical programme-note, which, after reference 
to “the twelve notes of our system” (who are “we”?), and the 
yarious kinds of technical devices employed by Hindemith, conde- 
scendingly adds. “ Although conceived primarily as a didactic work, 
the Ludus Tonalis has sufficient musical interest and contains 
passages of real musical inspiration.” ‘ , 

One feels that Mr. Seiber almost regrets the intrusion of musical 
interest and inspiration, that he is interested only in the marvellous 
ingenuity of Hindemith’s score as revealed to the eye, and cares 
very little about its effect on the ear. A “crab” canon or a whole 
piece turned upside down and back to front excites him as the 
solution of an abstruse problem excites (so we are told) a mathe- 
matician. But these are mysteries too deep for the ordinary music- 
lover, who loves his “48” not for the sake of the problems they 
solve, but for their musical interest, their real musical inspiration, 
their “ beauty” as he would say. 

There was a time when emotional experience was precisely the 
element that Hindemith seemed deliberately to exclude from his 
music. With an almost terrifying facility he used to spin elaborate 
contrapuntal pieces that were no more alive than is a complicated 
piece of machinery. But no one who has witnessed a performance 
of Mathis der Maler (and I mean a performance and not the inade- 
quate concert-version given here) will forget the enormous emotional 
power of that great vindication of the artist’s right to his independence 
in the face of absolute tyranny. Since his stand against the Nazi 
Government, who would dearly have loved to claim as their own the 
sole living producing German composer of any distinction, Hinde- 
mith’s stature has enormously increased, and in this new work, 
written in 1943, he is revealed at his true majestic height as a master. 

Mr. Mewton-Wood’s performance was wholly admirable in its 
grasp of both the intellectual and expressive aspects of the work. 
As a sustained effort of pianoforte-playing alone, it marked him 
out as an executant of unusual talent. His only fault as a pianist 
is a tendency to “ go through ” his tone at the climaxes, which conse- 
quently lose in musical quality. This over-emphasis also appeared 
in his playing of his own Sonata No. 2 at the Fyvie Hall last week. 
This is a romantically turbulent composition that reminded one in its 
gencral style, though not, of course, in any particulars, of Schumann. 
It, too, has, as Mr. Seiber would say, “ sufficient musical interest, and 
contains passages of real musical inspiration.” 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


London Film Institute Society. ‘* Hotel Berlin.” 


INCLUDED in a recent programme of the London Film Institute 
Society were Berthold Bartosch’s L’Idée, Basil Wright’s Song of 
Ceylon, and The Strange Adventure of David Gray, directed by 
Carl Dreyer, and based upon a novel by Sheridan Le Fanu. Each 
of these films was made more than ten years ago. L’Idée is an 
attempt to transfer to the screen a book of woodcuts by Frans 
Masereel, in which the artist symbolised the perpetual conflict 
between ideas and inertia. The musical score is by Honegger. 
Here is nothing of Disney’s smooth draftsmanship and animation, 
but instead a crude violence of form/and movement which is not 
without its effect. In Song of Ceylon we see the cinema breaking 
free from the conventions of literary narrative to attempt a: purely 
cinematic shaping of its basic material of picture and sound. The 
Strange Adventure of David Gray is remarkable for its use of 
camera position and complicated camera movements to put the 
audience in the place of the film’s haunted protagonists. Today we 
seem to undertake alarmingly little experimentation in the powers of 
the film medium. I do not regret the passing of much adolescent 
artiness, but sometimes one feels that the cinema has reached not 
maturity, but a premature conservatism. 

The recent -loss sustained by British films with the death of Percy 
Smith is a reminder of the kind of contribution which can be 
made as a result of the desire to pioneer new ground. In 1908 
Percy Smith threw up an appointment with the Board of Education, 
and decided to devote h'mself entirely to cinemategraphy. From 
his early specialisation in microscopic work developed the Secrets 


At Warners. 
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of Nature series, which have become world famous. It became his 
self-appointed task to reveal on the screen both the scientific facts 
and the hidden beauties lying behind the growth of plants and 
animals. From his work millions of people have gained an insight 
into the processes of botany and biology which otherwise would have 
been denied them. Percy Smith made his own home his laboratory, 
and, working with the perseverance and patience of a medieval 
craftsman, he perfected almost single-handed a whole branch of film- 
making. - 

It is difficult to write as dispassionately as the critic would wish 
of Hotel Berlin, which has been adapted for the screen from a novel 
by Vicki Baum. Partly by accident, and partly by skilled timing, 
Warner Brothers have released this film of.life in Berlin at precisely 
the most appropriate moment. Here is the German capital under 
Allied air bombardment, with its inhabitants suddenly become con- 
scious that the war is lost. The slim anecdote which serves for 
plot is of less significance than the serious attempt made to record 
the reactions to disaster of many different sections of the German 
people—ranging fron: members of the tiny underground movement 
to fanatical Nazis, who remain absorbed in their sadism even at the 
eleventh hour. Particularly telling is Raymond Massey’s portrait 
of a German general condemned to death for complicity in the 
attempt on Hitler’s life, yet demanding that Germany begin im- 
mediately and more efficiently to prepare for the next war. Henry 
Daniell is a most lifelike German diplomat, and Peter Lorre con- 
tributes a moving impersonation of a Nazi scientist, whose will and 
idealism have been temporarily cowed by the concentration camp. 
We should have liked to have seen more of the common German 
people, and perhaps the film exaggerates the power of the anti- 
Nazi underground ; but with first-class acting and intelligent and 
polished direction by Peter Godfrey, once of London’s Gate Theatre, 
this film carries a rare and somehow eerie conviction. 

EpGarR ANSTEY. 
ART 


ONE can at last anticipate, without stretching the imagination, the 
pleasure of revisiting the great national collections, and the delight 
of seeing those masterpieces secreted so carefully out of harm’s way 
for the past five and a-half years. In happy augury of a time when 
this will be possible, private galleries are reopening busily in the 
neighbourhood of Bond Street, which for so long has been garrisoned 
by an indomitable half-dozen. This month sees the reopening of 
the St. George’s Gallery at No. 81, Grosvenor Street, with a pleasant 
mixed show. A number of “the names” are represented, from 
Renoir to Paul Nash, and the école de Paris predominates. The 
most exciting exhibit is “ Fuchsia Hedges,” a superb David Jones. 
There is also a small Cezanne water-colour, some above-the-average 
examples of Hodgkins, some below-the-average examples of 
Christopher Wood and Chagall, some average Mathew Smiths, 
Zadkines and Dufys, and several Marie Laurencins for those with a 
predilection for confectionery. 

The most recent gallery to present its opening exhibition is that 
of Roland, Browse and Delbanco, on the site of the old Mayor 
Gallery, next door to the Redfern, in Cork Street. This exhibition 
of English drawings, under the general title of “ Vision and Reality,” 
is a really outstanding one. The gallery has been excellently 
refurbished and the hanging is impeccable. The drawings range 
over three centuries from Kneller to the younger generation of the 
present day. On the ground floor I would draw particular attention 
to Fuseli’s “ The Chimney Piece,” a terrifying wash drawing which, 
without any of the melodramatic “props” to which he was so 
susceptible, contrives to make “ the seated heart knock’at the ribs ” ; 
Cozen’s “ Landscape with a dark hill,’ Gainsborough’s “ Landscape 
with castle” (Gainsborough is generously represented), the Blake 
monochrome and Constable’s “ Young Man Reading.” On the debit 
side, without wishing to carp, I feel that Samuel Palmer might have 
been better represented and that Bonnington and Edward Lear are 
notable and regrettable omissions. 

On the first floor are several first-rate Johns, the best Sutherland 
drawing I have seen, a fine Stanley Spencer—* Joachim among the 
Shepherds ”—an outstanding Gaudier Brzeska, and a good early 
Moore. There are Beardsleys, rarely to be seen in the original, 
which are interesting in that they have very little to recommend them 
apart from the exquisite sense of placing and balance which was that 
artist’s single but valuable gift. There is a Wyndham Lewis which 
refreshes the memory of that now unfashionable artist, who remains, 
however disputable his views on other matters, one of the best 
draughtsmen England has produced in this century. The drawing 
in question is not of his best ; it dates somewhat, but the mastery is 
apparent none the less. MIcHAEL AyYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


CLERICAL SCHOOQLMASTERS 


Srr,—Under Clause 23 of the new rules arising out of the Education 
Act passed earlier this year it is being enacted that, in future, no cleric 
may teach at an “aided” school unless by special permission of the 
Minister of Education. One result of this new departure will be that 
no clergyman is likely henceforth to be appointed headmaster of one 
of these schools, as the writer was for over a quarter of a century. Thus, 
under cover of a rule which does not seem as yet to have given rise to 
any parliamentary debate, a long-standing tradition in the educational 
history of this country is to be finally abandoned. Nowhere has it been 
alleged that clerical schoolmasters possessed less academical qualifications 
or were less competent teachers than their lay brethren. Otherwise 
would they have been selected for headmasterships, written scholastic text- 
books or have initiated great educational reforms as men like Arnold and 
Thring did? No, the fault of these scholastic persons is that they are 
officers of the Church and definitely representatives of the Christian reli- 
gion. So, in the view of those in authority, it is better that a definite 
agnostic should give a class a divinity lesson than a teacher who believes 
in the inspiration of Holy Writ. : 

In several schools in recent years, especially those where there were 
boarders, a school chaplain has been appointed on the teaching staff, one 
ef his duties being to prepare pupils for confirmation at the wish of 
their parents. Now, apparently, all spiritual provision of this kind is 
to be done away with, at a time when the Prime Minister is invoking 
God to bless our arms, juvenile delinquency is steadily increasing and 
nearly everybody is apprehensive about the unsettlement which is likely 
to exist once the need for national unity is no longer felt to be imperative. 
Hitherto, divinity has always been recognised as part of the curriculum 
of every secondary school in this country and has had a place in the 
syllabus of all the leading examination boards. Even an agnostic like 
the late Professor Huxley ranked the Bible with Shakespeare from a 
purely literary point of view and held that the one was as deserving of study 
as the other. Clerical assistant masters have rarely been appointed simply 
to teach divinity, since they have had specialist qualifications either in 
classics or in some other subject of the school curriculum ; what is then 
their unfitness to be schoolmasters if thty so desire? The fact is that 
this rule to abolish them is only designed to pave the way for the aboli- 
tion of scripture teaching in all the State-aided schools of the country. 
Every headmaster realises the crowded state of the curriculum in these 
days, also that, already, many masters regard it as something of an 
indignity to be told off to give instruction in this Cinderella of the curri- 
culum. On the other hand, where a clergyman is available, what is felt 
to be more natural than that he should take charge of a subject to which 
he must have given far more attention than any of his colleagues, and 
which he approaches from a sympathetic standpoint? 

There has always, however, been a feeling in the teaching profession 
that a clerical member of it had an undue advantage, not only as regards 
appointment to a headmastership, as in days now past, but also, because 
he could be a guinea-pig at week-ends and thereby add to his emoluments 
what the lay teacher could not. This practice was certainly not desirable. 
Curiously enough in all Board of Education schemes there was a clause 
prohibiting a headmaster from adding to his income in this way, but 
nothing was laid down as to clerical assistant masters which prevented 
them from doing so. Such an important change as that of making clerics 
just as incapable of holding a scholastic appointment in a State-aided 
school as they are of becoming members of the House of Commons ought 
to have been incorporated in the Bill itself and not introduced through 
a side entrance as it were. It is not as if any governing body or head- 
raaster of a secondary school ever had been obliged to appoint a clerical 
master on its staff ; there must, therefore, have been some good reasons 
for doing this, and little opportunity seems to have been given for stating 
them, or why governors should be compelled by Act of Parliament not to 
do this in future should they deem it expedient. Further, the question may 
be asked, is it advisable still more to accentuate the difference between 
the Public and the State-aided schools by this very important step the 
Board has now taken?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

St. Michael’s-on-Wyre. J. H. SHACKLETON Batley. 


THE YALTA COMPROMISE 


Sin,—It is encouraging to see that Dr. Gilbert Myrray takes on the 
whole a favourable view of thé Yalta formula on voting in the future 
Council of what he calls the New League. Nevertheless I submit that 
there are two essential questions as t@ the meaning of the formula to 
which no clear answer has yet been give 
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1. What is the extent of the veto given to a permanent member of 
the Council which is also a party to the dispute? It is generally taken as 
covering only, in Dr. Murray’s words, “any decision involving coercion 
or the imposition of ‘sanctions’.” But the formula seems, in fact, to 
go much further than this. It requires an affimative vote of all permanent 
members for all decisions under Chapter VIII Section (B) of the Dum. 
barton Oaks Plan. And this section includes the following: — 

“(2) In general, the Security Council should determine the 
existence of any -threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act ef 
aggression and should make recommendations or decide upon the 
measures to be taken to maintain or restore peace and security.” 

It is true that the Council has somewhat similar powers under Chapter 
VIII Section (A), and that parties to the dispute will not vote on decisions 
under that section. But until we know otherwise we must suppose 
that any permanent member, party to a dispute, can under Chapter VIII 
(B) not merely prevent coercive action, but can prevent the Council from 
declaring that there exists any threat to the peace, or making recom- 
mendations to maintain the same. 

2. What is the extent of the veto given to permanent members who 
are not parties to the dispute? They can, under the formula, veto all 
decisions other than those of procedure. Does this give them the power 
to prevent the discussion of a dispute, the recommendation of appropriate 
methods of settlement, the reference of legal questions to the International 
Court, and soon? Does it, in other words, limit the right of all members 
and non-members to secure full discussion of their case by the Council? 
Most commentators take it that it does so: Dr. Murray assumes the 
contrary. Which is right? The point is very important, because it js 
often the case that a Great Power, while not actually a party to a dispute, 
would prefer not to have to discuss it, either because it does not want to 
offend one of the parties, or because the discussion might bear indirectly 
on questions affecting its own policy.—Yours faithfully, 

15 Banbury Road, Oxford. FRANK WALTERS. 


MR. HUDSON’S ECONOMICS 


S1r,—Some of Sir Angus Watson’s criticisms of Mr. Hudson’s economics 
only hold good if we retain our existing faulty monetary system and 
out-of-date idea that no one is entitled to an income unless he does 
paid work. 

Under a rational system the cost of home-produced food, if raised a 
bit above the cost of food produced in climates more favourable to cheap 
stock-raising and corn-growing, or in countries where the agricultural 
population is poorly paid, need not be so very excessive. In Britain, as 
in other parts of the world, new inventions and discoveries are in some 
ways reducing the cost and price of farm products. If the objection be 
raised that some of these inventions reduce cost and price by reducing 
the number of persons the farmer needs to employ, the answer is that 
under a rational system this does not matter in the least. A rational 
system is concerned only with the output of goods, not work. If the 
goods can be turned out, the deserving unemployed can be given money 
to buy them and this money need not by any means always be obtained 
by taxation. In some cases it could just be created without risk of inflation. 

In other industries besides agriculture new inventions and discoveries 
are also lowering costs, and making it possible to lower prices afd give a 
higher standard of living to employees without necessarily a vast increase 
in wages and salaries. With regard to exports, the need for these has 
been considerably exaggerated by those who have in view the interests of 
the investor or moneylender rather than of the ordinary citizen. In so far 
as exports are really necessary to secure essentia! imports, there are 
—again under a rational system—great possibilities of subsidising the 
export trade without burdening the taxpayer or lowering the income of 
the wage-earner. Directly we return to anything approaching normal 
peace-time conditions there will be the usual failure on the part of 
industry to distribute enough consumer money to buy its total output, 
partly as an indirect result of investment and partly as an indirect result 
of increasing mechanisation. New money to the amount of this shortage, 
or a portion of it, could, without the slightest risk of inflation, be created 
and paid as a subsidy to those engaged in the export trade, enabling 
them to sell more cheaply to foreign customers. 

There is certainly not the slightest reason to tolerate the ridiculous 
burden of the national debt for any great length of time. Private holders 
of Government securities should be paid off the value of their holdings 
with newly created money as rapidly as can be arranged without risk 
of inflation. Banks should be compelled to sell their holdings to the 
Government and cancel"6ut of existence the money created by the latter 
for the purpose of buying them. Our credit ‘is our capacity to produce 
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and import goods and services. Up to the limit of this we can safely 
create and distribute money as, and where, it is needed.—Yours very 
truly, BEDFORD. 


Froxfield House, Woburn, Bletchley. 


Sir,—Mr. Watson in The Spectator of March 23rd goes to great pains 
to show what price the country may be required to pay if a policy 
designed to ensure a prosperous agricultural community is adopted, but 
he says nothing about the benefits that are to be gained. Irrespective 
of the insurance of our food supplies in times of war, which in itself is 
a practically overwhelming argument in favour of such a policy, the ready- 
made market which will be available for our manufacturers will be 
considerable. 

Due to the research in the establishment of temporary leys, improved 
strains of early ripening grain and judicious use of artificial manures a 
revolution in agricultural methods has been taking place during the last 
20 years. The tempo of this revolution has speeded up fourfold during 
the last six years. These new methods call for an enormous increase in 
the numbers, types and complexity of farm machinery and building. 

British manufacturers, who up to 1939 had little encouragement to 
develop and manufacture machinery for an industry which could not pay 
for it, has hardly touched this new market now being satisfied by overseas 
manufacturers. In addition to machinery for the farm there is an 
enormous need for providing our rural communities with the amenities 
enjoyed by the townsmen, such as extension of the electric power supply, 
provision of water and sewage schemes and the modernisation of rural 
dwellings. Anyone who has travelled in our country districts will agree 
that these essential.aids to progress are sadly lacking. 

Mr. Watson mentions unemployment. What better occupation could 
be given to the man for whom a place cannot ‘be found in industry than 
work on the land, growing the food with which to feed his brother 
townsman and at the same time introducing into agriculture that new 
blood that brings with it new ideas and making for a better understanding 
between our two great communities?—Yours faithfully, 

P. G. Everati, Lt. (E) R.N.V.R. 

13 Lenn Lea Road, Newbridge, Bath. 


THE COALOWNERS’ PLAN 


Sir,—In your issue of March 23rd you published a letter of mine in which 
I drew attention to the very remarkable achievements of the Netherlands 
State mines compared with our own privately-owned ones. Mr. Cecil F. 
Pike, in his reply, accuses me of having “failed to indicate the cost of 
the venture to the Dutch Exchequer.” The following facts may help 
to satisfy him on this point. 

Between 1906 and 1924 the amount of capital invested by the Dutch 
State in the four mines previously referred to was 82,548,000 florins, of 
which 51,407,000 had already been amortised in 1938. In view of the 
enormous allowances for amortisation large profits were hardly to be 
expected ; nevertheless, the total profits paid to the Treasury between 
1910 and 1938 amounted to about 6§ million florins. The percentage 
of profit on the average capital employed, over this same period, was 
3.8 (the figure for 1938 was 6.8).. This cannot, of course, be described 
as a sensational result on a commercial basis, but if, for example, some 
four million florins had been paid to the Treasury by way of a dividend 
out of the 1§ millions allowed for depreciation in 1938, it would have 
brought the profit ratio to 14 per cent., without any possibility of justifiable 
criticism by commercial standards. 

Mr. Pike speaks of subsidies. It has not yet been explained how the 
Necessary capital, variously estimated at between £100 million and £300 
million, will be raised in order to finance the re-equipment of the British 
coal mining industry after the war. 

Far be it from me to underestimate the importance of the mining 
industry to British industry in general; on the contrary, it is because I 
am intensely aware of the dependence of industry on coal that I feel 
so strongly on the question of nationalisation. As to whether we shall 
be in a position to resume coal exports on the scale mentioned by Mr. 


i Pike is open to speculation. Many experts are of the opinion that a large 


part of our coal surplus will be better utilised in the extraction of its 
many valuable derivatives. 

Your contributor argues that the results obtained by the Netherlands 
State mines could not be achieved by nationalisation in Great Britain 
because of the greater complexity (I prefer to call it chaos!) of our mining 
undertakings. I disagree with him, as will many others who favour a 
mining industry run for the benefit of the community. For expert 
confirmation of his views Mr. Pike quotes from the findings of the 
Samuel Coal Commission. I in turn will conclude with two extracts. 
The first is from the report of the Sankey Commission, as follows: 

“Even upon the evidence already given the present system of 
ownership and working in the coal industry stands condemned, and 
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some other system must be substituted for it, either nationalisation 
or a method of unification by national purchase and/or by joint 
control.” 


The second extract is from the Reid Report published last week. The 
experts on this Committee offer no advice on the question of ownership, 
this issue being clearly outside their terms of reference ; they are, how- 
ever, unanimous in their opinion: 


That “if a comprehensive scheme of reorganisation along the lines 
we have recommended is to be carried through, we consider that an 
authority must be established which would have the duty of ensuring 
that the Industry is merged into units of such sizes as would provide 
the maximum advantages of planned production, of stimulating the 
preparation and execution of the broad plans of reorganisation made 
by these units, and of conserving the coal resources of the country. 
The existence of such an authority, endowed by Parliament with really 
effective powers for these purposes, is, we are satisfied, a cardinal 
necessity.” 

The report ends with the words “But there is no time to be 
lost.”"—Yours faithfully, D. B. MARSHALL. 
45. Broadwalk Court, Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 8. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


S1r,—If the basic scales compiled by the Burnham Committee were the 
last word, everyone would agree with the criticisms of its work contained 
in the last paragraph but one of Sir Richard Livingstone’s most valuable 
article in your issue of March 30th. Over and above these scales, how- 
ever, there are additional allowances, for Assistant and Head Teachers, 
which increase materially the salaries of the more competent. In the 
case of the headships, these allowances are tied directly to the proportion 
of older pupils in the school. 

In addition to the specific figures of allowance, Local Authorities are 
empowered to make representation to the Ministry in any case where they 
consider that these figures are inadequate, having in view the duties and 
responsibilities involved in the position in question. 

These provisions are, it may be observed, much more definite than 
those of the old Burnham Scale, which laid down no more than that the 
salary of the head of a Secondary School should not be less than £600 
a year, with liberty for the L.E.A. to make application to the Board in 
any specific case for leave to pay more.—Your obedient Servant, 

The Brand, Loughborough. R. E. MartTIN, 


INDIA’S POPULATION 


Str,—I read with great interest and satisfaction Mr. J. D. Jenkins’s letter 
of October 16th, 1944, published in your paper of November roth, 1944. 
This letter is almost very late, the reason being that we in India get the 
copy of our Spectator after a couple of months. The so-called population 
problem of India has attracted much attention since the last depression 
and it has come to the forefront with Dr. R. K. Mukerjee’s Food for Four 
Hundred Millions and Dr. Gyan Chand’s India’s Teeming Millions. 
There has been a growing belief that India’s food production is not 
keeping pace with the growth of her population. It is said that Indian 
population has a tendency to increase by five millions per annum without 
any restriction. Mr. J. D. Jenkins, in his letter, has accepted that the 
increase in the Indian population for the last fifty years is indeed very 
small when compared to the increase in other countries during the same 
period. But he seems to be suspicious of the actual growth of population 
in relation to food supply. 

An investigation of the growth of population and food supply of India 
reveals that food supply has not lagged behind, it has gone forward. 

1. Requirements of the people. 

Various standards of dietetic requirements have been formulated by 
various nationalities—Starling, the notable sociologist, has assigned 3,177 
calories to the Italians, 3,220 calories to the French, and 3,300 calories 
to the British, while East claims 3,500 calories for the Americans. But 
we, in India, shall have to discard these Anglo-French-American standards, 
and shall have to form our own standard. India should profit from the 
example of Japan (even if she be an enemy), which, in spite of a low 
and a rice standard, nas risen to prominence. 

Nichols has estimated that an average agricultural labourer in the 
tropics requires about 2,200 calories per day. : 

At the World Population Conference (Geneva, 1927) M. Henri Brenier 
gave the calorie requirements for hot climates for a male weighing about 
110 Ib. (55 kilo.) to be 1,650 calories (Proceedings, London, p. 93). But 
as an average Indian is an agricultural labourer, we shall have to raise 
this figure a little. 

Dr. Aykroyd of Coonoor iseof opinion that the figure should be 
somewhere between 2,400 and 2,600. But this is rather too high a figure. 
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It should lie somewhere between 1,650 (Brenier) and 2,200 (Nichols). 
The moderate figure, however, seems to be 2,000 calories. 

2. The supply. 

The average net supply of food per head (per day) of population (in 
cwts.) is: Total, 3.23; Rice, 1.61 ; Wheat, 0.55. 

Sir John Russell in his report (1937) gives this table: 


PRODUCTION OF GRAINS PER HEAD 


Total grains Nitrogen 

Province. in oz. in grams. 
BI” dd cisniphateaahiamanditniiian ine. aaaccemadie 7 
Sn :sccttnieiniedlintih asiladealiinboinn — 7 
Bihar and Orissa .................. CC aa II 
ee ee 16 
Central Provinces ............... Ue 15 
PIII: crs davesneseneansbennensis aaa II 
Punjab sa eineelaciplitonellidie ——— 12 
United Provinces ................ Se 13 


According to this authority the average foodstuffs available in India 
is about 22 oz. per head per day, which makes about 2,000 or 2,200 


calories. 
Below I give the indices of population and food supply, with 1909-10 


to 1913-14 as base, taking the indices to be 100 in both the cases. (The 
averages have been taken for the months of the years.) 
All Food Non-food 
Years. Population. crops. crops. crops. 
1921-22 100 109 125 94 
1928-29 103 138 123 154 
1931-32 ... II4 149 133 166 
1932-33 . 117 127 134 121 


Thus we see that the Indian food supply has not decreased, it has 
rather increased—it has left population far behind. The question of 
questions that we are to face then is “ Why this starvation? ” and “ Why 
this hue and cry of over-population?” The obvious reply that I and any 
other person .will give is that there is so much mal-distribution. We 
want, or rather require, an equitable distribution of foodstuffs. I hope 
that the public will examine this state of affairs and be not misled by 
any misunderstanding whatsoever.—I am, yours, &c., 

DHARMA BHANU SRIVASTAVA. 

Warden's Residence, D.A.-V. College Hostel, Lahore, India. 

January 20th, 1945. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND CHURCHILL 


Si1r,—“ Janus” clearly places Earl Lloyd George below the level of 
Mr Churchill. May I submit considerations leading to an opposite 
view? Our present Prime Minister came into the world with the ball 
at his feet. Aristocratic up-bringing, a Harrow education, a commission 
in the cavalry and perhaps, above all, a knowledge of the right people 
made it easy for him to put to use his immense abilities. Lloyd George, 
on the other hand, fought his hard environment and overcame it. 
Secondly, whichever of these great men may be thought to have been 
the more distinguished war leader, who can put Churchill’s achieve- 
ments in home politics, considerable though they have been, on a par 
with the magnificent work done by the great Welshman in raising the 
standard of life of the working classes in pensions, insurances and 
amenities of all kinds? “Janus” says truly that the struggle for these 
things brought about a divided people. But will he deny that to-day the 
whole Nation accepts that in all these laws, so hardly fought for and 
against, as well as in the fight for the Parliament Act, Lloyd George 
was right and his opponents were wrong?—Yours faithfully, 
Lynwood, : Ripon. E. N. Mozvey (Lt.-Colonel). 


THE AUTHOR OF OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Sik,—I read with great interest Sir Arthur Salter’s fine tribute to 
“LG.” But when he writes, “ To Asquith as well as to him (L. G.) is 
due credit for Old Age Pensions,” Sir Arthur does less than justice to 
Asquith, who actually prepared and introduced the Budget which made 
the first provision for Old Age Pensions. It will be remembered that 
on Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation in April, 1908, Asquith became 
Prime Minister. He had already framed his Budget and introduced it 


on May 7th, after which he handed over to L. G. whom he had. 


appointed to succeed him as Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, as it is 
the first step which counts, Asquith must be recognised as the architect 
of old age pensions.—Yours faithfully, F. C. THORNBOROUGH. 

4 Leaside Mansions, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
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IN a paddock adjoining an old homestead in the Home Counties a great 
host of Lent lilies have flourished, perhaps for centuries. This year 
scarcely a flower is to be seen, and disappointment is great, since neigh- 
bouring paddocks are made of gold. The apparent reason is that stock 
were grazed in the paddock ; but this was not in daffodil time, not even 
when the leaves were vulnerable. How then were the plants killed? 
The theory is that daffodil bulbs, especially the wild sort, cannot endure 
strong manuring. Like such a plant as Iris Stylosa, they like indifferently 
rich soil. I found this to be the case with some bulbs of Crown Imperial 
which by chance came into close contact with manure. The question has 
again been posed, whether the Lent Lily is a native flower or a stray, 
It is true that it is usually, but not always, found near houses, but may the 
reason be that the little enclosures near houses are as a rule ungrazed by 
stock, and heavy stocked grass fields have proved as deadly almost as 
the plough? The wildest wild daffodils I ever saw were on the borders 
of Brecon, in places where they can scarcely have strayed from gardens. 


A Bee Willow : 

For those who adopt the pretty and ancient habit of planting sallows 
and willows in front of their bee house for the provision of early pollen, 
I would suggest that one of the best sorts to choose is Daphnoides. It 
“ pussies,” early in the year almost as the purple willow, is freer of 
pollen, and is a singularly lovely bush, in flower, in leaf and not least in 
the royal purple of its bark. In no other sort that I know are the ‘silver 
and gold of the flower so well combined. Light pruning adds to its 
fertility and may ensure an agreeable shape. It is much more useful to 
the hive bees than that loveliest of all willows, now just approaching 
perfection, Salix Vitellina Pendula, which is one of the special beauties 
of Hampton Court. 


The Prosperous Labourer 

A discussion on the golden age (if such ever existed)- of the agri- 
cultural labourer has been proceeding in The Countryman, and almost 
every week I read elsewhere lamentations for the glorious: past before 
enclosures of common land became general. I find it difficult to feel 
any agreement with the general view. If there is to be a comparison 
of metals, the only golden age of the labourer is today. He is much 
better off than he ever has been, so far as my reading goes. Doubtless 
much more might be done for him. If he had a bigger garden and 
room for a pig sty, the loss of common land would be unregretted. I 
would put the provision of bigger gardens at the very head of desirable 
reforms. The admirable and astonishingly successful schemes of the 
Land Settlement Association goes a long way to corroborate this view. 
The really astounding profits made by growing vegetables are evidence 
of the added pleasure and luxury to the labourer who can grow such 
food for his own household. 


In: My Garden 

Gardeners have seldom in history been accorded more perfect weather 
for their art, and almost every cottager has been working overtime to 
take advantage of the rare opportunity. It is a treat to see the gardens. 
The particular vegetable which the war has brought a greater popularity 
is the early shorthorn carrot, and it can scarcely be sown too soon, at 
any rate if there is any glass available in the shape of frame or cloche. 
This same weather has hurried forward the flowering shrubs. Two (on 
which I look from my desk) are Prunus Pissardii and P. Subhirtella 
Autumnalis, both now in very full blossom. The first is indispensable, 
if only for its leaves ; and she second has this year insisted on flowering 
both in autumn and spring. On the subject of shrubs now is the best 
time for pruning, even severely, the tribe of Buddleias. It is a good 
idea—suggested in a little booklet, Calling Cloche Gardeners, to sow 
runner beans well before the standard date. No vegetable crops so fully, 
but its period may be short instead of long if frosts fall early. The 
dividends from an early sowing under protection may be very con- 
siderable. Much the same may be said in regard to both Sweet Corn 
(for which our American visitors have a strong desire) and for sun- 
flowers. Both need early growth for certain ripening ; but neither can 
face “the usual severity of spring” or the “ blackthorn winter ” without 
due protection. W. Beach THomas. 
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HOLLAND’S NEED! 
Your chance 
to help 


A Dutch pastor from liberated Holland called recently 
at the Bible House to say that his people were filled with 
gratitude when they heard that the Bible Society had 
arranged to send them a weekly parcel of 500 books 
toward the 10,000 Bibles and 50,000 New Testaments 
which is the minimum required for distribution in the 
restricted area already freed. Such thoughtfulness for 
their spiritual needs, he said, was a moving token of real 
friendship. 






There may be many who will welcome this opportunity 
of helping our Dutch friends. Gifts are already being 
received, and they include a cheque for £126 to cover 
the cost.of 500 Bibles and 1,000 New Testaments. 


Do you wish to share in the privilege of sending to this 
greatly afflicted people the Book they so dearly prize ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries. 


The British & Foreign Bible Society 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA S TREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE PILOT WITH THREE EYES 
His third eye—radio! It sees in the dark—enables night-fighters 
to stalk enemy planes and our bombers to ptang cloud-hidden 
targets. Because of the great strides made in this war by British 
fadio-electronics you will eventually benefit. The vast new experi- 
ence gathered by G.E.C. in pioneering, developing and manu- 


facturing radio apparatus for the , 


Services will be applied to the 

making of the future’s finest radio 

and television sets after the war. RADIO & TELEVISION 
*THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 

Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Mognet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, from 
pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
and flavouring. 

GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 

















The oldest part of the Church’s overseas 
work—that among our people in Europe— 
has suffered great loss through the war. 
It must be rebuilt. A'ready a start has been 
made, but it will require faith, prayer, and 
large resources. 


For the last 100 years the C.C.C.S. has taken 
a great share in building and maintaining 
this work. 


Help us to do the rebuilding. 


Contributions cratefully acknowledged by the Secretary at 


C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the 
Society and crossed “‘ Barclays Bank Limited.” 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Plain Speaking 
Invective and Abuse: An Anthology. Edited by Hugh Kingsmill. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 


INVECTIVE is a form of comment or description which is generally 
intended for an audience or person incapable of appreciating satire, 
and (in its more elementary style) freely employed by those un- 
skilled in the use of a neater weapon. Satire prods you elegantly, 
while invective knocks you down with a cudgel. Irony, on the 
other hand, is a subtle thing which is dependent upon situation—a 
fact of which Mr. Kingsmill does not seem to be fully aware. Satire 
and irony are both essentially literary in form, but invective is 
essentially rhetorical, and is keenest when employed in direct objurga- 
tion. In his Introduction, Mr. Kingsmill tells us that invective is 
here understood as “any direct verbal attack.” But in such a defini- 
tion the true meaning of the word is entirely obliterated. It is not 
a question of directness, or of attack, but of quality. For example, 
if I hear a man arguing that all fossils are a part of the original 
creation, I can, without losing my temper and in the politest way, 
launch a devastating verbal attack on his position, and reduce him 
to silence or a confession of imbecility. In such a case I do not 
employ a single ounce of invective. But if I begin by telling 
him that he is a blockhead, an unregenerate simpleton, a babbling, 
superstitious and illiterate fool, then, indeed, I have taken up the 
cudgel of invective and have rejected the methods of polite refutation. 
For the essential quality of invective is that of hot and unscrupulous 
vehemence ; it is the unmistakable sign of hatred, and its,object is not 
so much to cure as to curse. Mr. Kingsmil? seems unwilling to 
maintain an inflexible distinction between invective and abuse, 
and in this he is wise ; though perhaps one may hazard the observa- 
tion that invective may contain an element of subtlety which is never 
present in abuse. 

This little book is not a new compilation ; it is a re-hash of two 
anthologies which were published in 1929 and 1930. Mr. Kingsmill 
does not appear to have availed himself of the opportunity for re- 
vision, for “ Donne” superfluously stands in brackets at the foot of 
“The Apparition” (p. 36), and the date of Chesterton’s death is 
omitted (p. 217). To a literary person there is little in this volume 
which is unfamiliar, but Mr. Kingsmill, in his coy little preface, is 
careful to explain that his researches in this field have occupied “ only 
a few weeks ” of his life. This, of course, disarms the critic, though 
it leaves one in doubt as to the sort of audience Mr. Kingsmill had in 
his mind when he was preparing his anthology, and it does not allow 
him to evade the charge of impropriety in selection. Johnson’s letter 
to Chesterfield is not invective, for Johnson (who was intrinsically 
servile to rank) never forgot his manners when addressing a lord. 
Otway’s complaining letter to Mrs. Barry is not invective. Gold- 
smith’s lines on Garrick are not invective. Keats’ letter to Fanny 
Brawne is not invective, nor can the term be applied with any 
justification to the samples of Dickensian comedy and of Dickensian 
melodrama which Mr. Kingsmill has quoted here. Again, I do not 
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see how the controversy between Kingsley and Newman can possibly 
be classified under the heading of invective and abuse, and I would 
also question the propriety of including stanzas from The City of 
Dreadful Night. 

Mr. Kingsmill’s notes and interpolations are not always, if I may 
presume to say so, altogether well-considered. Why, for example, 
should “a pamphlet by Mr. Hilaire Belloc” seriously affect any 
sensible person’s views of Oliver Cromwell? Why is the Dunciad 
“no longer readable as a whole”? If Mr. Kingsmill will turn again 
to this great satirical poem I feel sure that he will be able to read it, 
not only with-pleasure, but also with advantage. To say (as Mr. 
Kingsmill does) that Mrs. Piozzi’s reports of Johnson’s talk are “ as 
valuable as Boswell’s” is, in view of Mrs. Piozzi’s character and of 
the circumstances in which her Anecdotes were written, simply non- 
sense. Mr. Kingsmill] gives two extracts from “Junius,” and he 
observes that it is fortunately “ impossible to imagine a modern news- 
paper printing anything similar to the second of the extracts ... 
in connexion with some big public figure, say, Lord Passfield or 
Lord Birkenhead.” The extract in question refers to Grafton appear- 
ing with a whore at the opera, and it proceeds to taunt him with being 
a cuckold. No doubt itis Mr. Kingsmill’s intention to be agreeably 
facetious, but the result is not entirely commendable. However, Mr. 
Kingsmill occasionally hits a nail on the head very prettily, as when 
he says that “the mid-Victorian carried in his congested breast a 
puritan, a poet and a pagan,” and when he speaks of Wilde’s “ retreat 
in outraged gentility” from the stabbing attacks of Whistler. 

I cannot help wishing that Mr. Kingsmill in the “few weeks ” at 
his disposal had picked some examples of the Miltonic invective, and 
hac found time to glance at the letters of Byron and the speeches 
of Charles James Fox. He might also have included one of the most 
famous examples of pure invective in English literary criticism: 
Morley’s attack on Swinburne in the Saturday Review. And I think 
he should have remembered those frantic females, Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and Miss Frances Cobbe. C. E. VuLiramy. 


Analysis of the Hero 


The Hero in History. By Sidney Hook. (Seckerand Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
I HAVE always been interested in the great man and his role in 
history. I am also interested in the relation between that role 
and the heroic attributes of his character. Mr. Hook. attempts an 
answer to both these problems. He takes up a position between 
Carlyle and the “heroic” school on the one hand and the meta- 
physical, economic and evolutionary determinists on the other. 

There are, he says, in effect, three categories of historical greatness, 
Into the first come those men who possess the heroic attributes, 
but exercise little or no influence on the course of history. Columbus 
is one. As Burckhardt beautifully says of him: “He staked his life 
and an enormous willpower on a postulate which brings him into the 
same rank as that of the greatest philosophers.” But America would 
have been discovered without him. Into the second category come 
those men—Mr. Hook calls them “eventful” men—who possess 
none of the heroic attribyites, but who exercise an influence neverthe- 
less which, had they not lived, would never have been exercised.: In 
other words, they are great in virtue of what they do rather than what 
they are. Constantine is an example. Whatever historical signifi- 
cance we give to his conversion we cannot call him a hero. He had 
not the moral nor the visionary stature. He proselytized for imperial 
reasons. Such men make history ; and yet it would be equally true 
to say that they had the supreme good fortune of being made by it. 
Into the last category comes what Mr. Hook calls the “ event-making ” 
man ; the man who makes history not simply because he appears 
in a historical situation, but rather because of the heroic attributes 
which he possesses. Stich men are, according to Mr. Hook, rare. 
Lenin was one of them. By the sheer force of his transcending inner 
conviction he was able to crush the opposition of his party comrades 
to the October Revolution. It would not have happened without him. 
Thus he changed the whole history of the world. 

I confess I find these categories admirable. But I would be in- 
clined to add a fourth to include those men who become enormously 
important for their contemporaries, often possessing for them indeed 
the attributes of heroes, but whose conduct is, in fact, the very nega- 
tion of the heroic: An example is Hindenburg in the Germany of 
1918-33 ; Baldwin in our own country. Such men are, in fact, little 
more than representative. Chamberlain is another. As Mr. Hook 
says, if it were true that he based his historic decision at Munich on 
our unpreparedness for war he might well have been an “event- 
making” man. But it isnot true. By his claim to have saved the 
peace he himself destroyed the hypothesis. 

My only other objection to the categories is that they explicitly 
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Three new titles by outstanding 
American Poets 


POEMS 
by HARRY BROWN 


The author of the short best seller A Walk in the 
Sun is presented as a poet for the first time in 
this country in a full selection, varying in mood 
from love poems and light verse to the valedictory 
ode from The Poem of Bunker Hill. 


V-LETTER 
by KARL SHAPIRO 


The exciting new volume written while serving in 
the South-West Pacific by the author of Person, 
Place & Thing, now in 3rd edition. (April) 


NOTE-BOOKS OF NIGHT 


by EDMUND WILSON Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 
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Limited Supplies now available of the following 


Man and Society in an age 
of Reconstruction. Studies in 
Modern Social Structure 


by KARL MANNHEIM 
17s. 6d. net 


The Social Function 
of Science 


by J. D. BERNAL 
18s. net 


Technics and Civilization 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 
illustrated £1 1s. net 


English Juvenile Courts 
by W. A. ELKIN 
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F. L. GREEN 


his new novel 


Odd Man Out 


F. L. Green has established a reputation which is 
steadily growing among discerning readers of 
modern novels. “ It is difficult to do justice to the 
brilliance of his narration,” writes a critic of Odd 
Man Out. “1 was time and again astonished at 
the power of his invention. The book has the 
quality of a tour de force.” [9/6 net} 
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JAMES BURKE 
My Father in China 


My Father in China is a biography of the Rev. 
William Burke who, after fifty years’ missionary 
work, is still living there under the Japanese 
occupation. It is a book of considerable distinc- 
tion and, at the present time, invaluable to our 
proper understanding of China. [15/- net] 
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exclude the men of thought, of whose influence Mr. Hook appears 
to me to take too restricted a view. What about Rousseau? What 
about Marx? 

Many of the incidental observations in this book are interesting, 
viz., that in Soviet Russia the hero is regarded in a manner completely 
at variance with the professed ideology, i.e., the economic theory of 
history. For it shows, I think, the desire for the hero; and at the 
same time the danger arising from that desire in a world where 
rapidity of communication and the drift towards State capitalism 
have centralised power. 

RICHARD RUMBOLD. 


Rural Life 


Country Planning. By C. S. Orwin. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


“ COUNTRY PLANNING ” is described in its sub-title as “A Study of 
Rural Problems.” It is more than this: it is a comprehensive and 
detailed survey of all factors affecting rural life in one particular area 
of about 15,000 acres in the neighbourhood of Oxford. It was 
carried out during the war by Dr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford, and by 
members of his staff. 

It examines the agriculture of the district, including the size of 
farms, the number of workers and their earnings, types of soil, 
and crops grown, and devotes a considerable amount of space to an 
analysis of the shape of the holdings and their convenience, or rather 
inconvenience, for modern farming. It deals, too, with housing, elec- 
tricity and water supplies ; with Parish Councils and other forms 
of local government; with rural industries—though here it is 
more an historical account of what there has been, since there are 
very few opportunities for employment in this particular locality 
other than agriculture. Education in the area 1s described, though 
here it has naturally been necessary to go outside the actual experi- 
mental area into the surrounding county in order to show what 
opportunities there are for those living in the area to obtain higher 
education The authors here depart from a metre description of 
existing conditions and’describe what the County Director of Educa- 
tion hopes will be the future developments in his county. This 
section contains a short and useful description of Cambridgeshire 
village colleges, and this leads on, naturally, to a discussion of Youth 
Services and general social life in the community. Religious organi- 
sations and local charities are dealt with in two ‘short chapters ; the 
potential importance of a good parson is pointed out, and it is also 
noted that congregations are, on the whole, very small and consisting 
“mainly of elderly people.” 

The chapter on Health Services outlines the present position with 
regard to medical care in the country, but unfortunately omits to 
mention one of the most outstanding needs of country districts, 
namely, the provision of some form of help to take over the duties 
of a housewife if she should have to go to hospital for a confine- 
ment or operation. As things are at present, many women refuse 
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to go into hospital or to go to bed even when they are seriously ill 
because there is no one left to do the housework and cook the meals 
for their husbands and families. 

From this it will be seen that the survey is indeed comprehensive, 
and it is therefore disappointing when one comes to the final chapter 
entitled “ Where Do We Go From Here? ” to find that only 14 pages 
are devoted to a very sketchy outline of the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the book. The problem is so large and such a wealth 
of evidence has been collected by Dr. Orwin and his colleagues 
that the fullest possible discussion is required before the correct 
conclusions can be drawn from the evidence. What is now needed 
is a second volume, in which recommendations can pe set out in 
detail, and with them all arguments in their support. After all, a 
survey of existing conditions is only of academic interest unless the 
information that is brought together is used for some constructive 
purpose. If this second volume is published, the value of the present 
book, great though it is even on its own, will be increased tenfold. 

H. D. WALston. 


The Ways of Witches 


Witchcraft in England. By Christina Hole. (Batsford. 21s.) 


PEOPLE can only believe passionately in a personal devil-so long as 
they believe passionately in a personal God. The witch-cult in 
Western Europe flowered and faded side by side with the flowering 
and fading of the authority of the Church. Under the impact of 
the Age of Reason it disappeared ; and today the last echoes of a 
heresy that terrorised two continents can be caught only in the 
gypsy’s caravan. Believing in the possible brotherhood of man, we 
suffer under discriminations racial rather than theological. Miss 
Christina Hole inclines to the belief that witchcraft in England was 
the last half-understood manifestation of a dying paganism, and her 
book corrects the popular idea of the Witch as invar.ably the deliberate 
agent of evil. This is an admirably condensed and balanced survey 
of a subject large enough to include every expression of human 
credulity from the celebration of the Black Mass to the wearing of 
lucky charms. English common-sense treated witchcraft from the 
policeman’s point of view rather than the priest’s ; but, though most 
of Miss Hole’s anecdotes illustrate common crimes against property 
or the person, they also very vividly convey a sense of the wide- 
spread fear, deeper than reason, which sent so many hundreds of 
old women to their deaths. 

Miss Hole has a method which, although it gives a compre- 
hensive picture, is apt to become exhausting. Her chapters deai with 
primitive magic, the making of wax images, the curious lore of the 
familiar, the appalling persecution of the witches by Matthew 
Hopkins, and with those traces of older superstitions which still linger 
in the remote countryside. Her theme is enlivened by many, perhaps 
rather too many, anecdotes, most of chem too incredible to be more 
than the flimsiest evidence of fact. Indeed, the impression left is 
rather that of neurotics hagridden by suggestion than of the’ unleash- 
ing of the powers of darkness. Hysteria, superstition, credulity, and 
(as a certain Thomas Darling confessed) “to get myself a Glory 
thereby,” are sufficient explanation of most of these stories of old 
women turning into foxes, of toads muttering in a hag’s ear, of the 
flying ointments and the secret Mass, and the orgies of the abominable 
coven. Miss Hole’s book throws no new light on the philsophy of 
witchcraft, but has some surprising stories, and is an entertaining 
compendium of the subject for the general reader. It is given a rare 
distinction by the macabre Daumier-like power of Mervyn Peake’s 
drawings. RONALD FULLER. 


War in the Far East 


MacArthur and the War Against. Japan. By Frazier Hunt 
(Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 
Shanghai Harvest. By Rhodes Farmer. (Museum Press. 15s.) 
a the Burma Road. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. (Hutchinson. 
-) 

It has not been easy to follow with understanding the progress of 
the war against Japan. To most of us the geography of the Far 
Eastern war is unfamiliar, it is difficult to think in terms of the 
vast distances involved, and the reporting of the campaigns has been 
somewhat sporadic and often far from satisfactery. Good books 
about the war in the Far East are therefore like wells in a desert 
land. Mr. Hunt is a veteran American correspondent who has suc- 
‘ceeded in writing a lucid description of the involved campaigns 
fought by General MacArthur. His account of the commander's 
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HENRY BAERLEIN 


Another collection of memories and stories based on travel 
from the author of Travels Without a Passport. 
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Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 
JAMES MILNE 
A picture, in personal memories and travel, of how the 
world wagged in the great days of peace and plenty. 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


IDEAS HAVE LEGS 
PETER HOWARD 
A book about men and ideas that shape our times—and 
the future. 
“The philosophy of Ideas have Legs is a challenge to 
exponents of the Right and Left in the coming post-war 
world.”"—Daphne Du Maurier. 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


THE 


HOUSE OF MADAME JACQUEMINET 
B. L. JACOT 


“Mr. B. L. Jacot’s short stories have verve and gusto .. . a 
flair for the material that will hold the reader's attention.” 
—The Times Lit. Sup. 


Second Edition. 


FREDERICK MULLER LIMITED 
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THINK... 


Think how much it means to the men of the 
R.A.F. to know that if disaster strikes them, 
they and their dependants will receive im- 
mediate financial help. 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund is 
daily giving such instant help in cases of dis- 
tress due to service. This is a mighty and 
essential task in which YOU can lend a hand 
with a donation, no matter how small, to the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donation to Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, 

or BERTRAM T. RuMBLE, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Committee, 

R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street,,London, S.W.1. : 

Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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CONTROL CATARRH 


Sniffed twice up each 
nostril through the handy 
pocket tube, KARSO- 
DRINE—in medical 
terms—“ effects an imme- 
diate and prolonged con- 
traction of congested nasal 
mucosa.” In simple terms, 
it instantly SHRINKS the 
swollen membranes and 
so makes breathing easy. 
The highly volatile vapour 
floods the. entire nasal 
cavity and reduces congés- 
tion in areas inaccessible 
to douches, sprays and drops. KARSODRINE is a modern 
inhaler containing Amphetamine, a recently evolved medical 
compound Wiech Ynakes possible a measure of relief hitherto 
unattained by sufferers from nasal catarrh and other con- 
gested conditions of the respiratory organs. 

Karsodrine, in plastic ONE-CAP inhaler, costs 1/6d. 
(inc. Tax) from any chemist. 
FORMULA :. Amphetamine, 0.330 grm.; Cineole, 0.093 grm.; ° Ol. 


Citronell., -0.026. grm.; Methyl. . Salicyl.,. 0,023 | grm.; .Ol. Cedri, 
0.005 grm.; Menthol, 0.049 grm.; Ol. Eucalypt., 0.089 grm. 


KARSODRINE 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES LTD., Adelphi, Salford 3; Manchester 
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plans may be regarded as authoritative, for it is based on the author’s 
conversations with the General and his staff. Mr. Hunt brings out, 
with the heip of admirable sketch maps, the strategic genius of 
General MacArthur, and few are likely to quarrel with his analysis. 
Indeed he might be accused of under-statement, for the reconquest 
of the Philippines is being carried out at a much faster rate than he 
expected. This book is principally of value as an exposition of 
strategy ; it has much less to say onthe tactical and supply side. 
It might be complained that too little is said of the Australian con- 
tribution and not enough of the extremely important logistical basis 
of MacArthur’s strategy. However, we €annot expect everything at 
once and we are extremely grateful for what Mr. Hunt has given us. 

Mr. Farmer’s book is the record of an Australian correspondent’s 
experiences during China’s struggle against Japan. It begins with 
the trouble in Shanghai in 1937 and ends three years later with the 
author’s departure for Europe. His adventures during this period 
make an exciting story and brought him into contact with China’s 
soldiers and leaders. His work brought him into close touch with 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, for both of whom 
he has a deep admiration, but probably the most valuable part of 
his book is to be found in the pictire he gives of the ordinary 
Chinese soldier. Mr. Farmer is, of course, unable to say very much 
about the later phases of the Sino-Japanese war, but in a wise 
postscript he sets out his view of the part that China has played in 
the World War as a whole, ending with the considered judgement 
that “ China’s refusal to surrender to Japan was as decisive in world 
history as Britain’s refusal to surrendér to Germany in 1940.” 

The third book, by Mr. Brodrick, can be read and enjoyed and 
then be retained as an invaluable work of reference. It contains an 
amazing amount of information about the lands beyond the Burma 
Road where the next phase of the war against Japan will be fought. 
The strength of the Siamese navy, the Chinese currency problem, 
Japanese labour conditions, the constitutional position of French 
Indo-China—these and scores of other topics can be found succinctly 
described. Yet, with so many facts, there is not a dull page in the 
book. Mr. Brodrick has successfull? applied the impressionistic 
method to the writing of a reference book ; a particularly good ex- 
ample is his description of a voyage up the Irrawaddy. Stray 
sentences in this book make one wish that we possessed an account 
of our campaigns in Burma at least as good as Mr. Hunt’s book. 
Such a book would not only be of interest for its own sake, but 
ought to help with the improvement of our relations with China, 
where, as Mr. Brodrick points out, our stock is undoubtedly low. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Fiction 
I Am Lazarus. By Anna Kavan. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Crilley and Other {— By pe Hanley. (Nicholson and Watson. 


7s. 6d.) 
Interim. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 


7s. 6d.) 
Green for Danger. By Christianna Brand. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
WirH the appearance of her first book, Asylum Piece, in 1940, Miss 
Anna Kavan made something of a reputation for herself in a 
difficult genre. Since then she has" published a novel, Change the 
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Name, which dealt with an abnormal type of woman, and now in 
her third book, a collection of short pieces, I Am Lazarus, she 
continues to explore the fringes of insanitye E. M. Forster in his 
essay on Virginia Woolf reminds us how she handled the subject 
of madness in Mrs. Dalloway: “She pared the edges off this 
particular malady, she tied it down to being a malady, and robbed 
it of the evil magic it has acquired through timid or careless 
thinking ; here is one of the gifts we have to thank her for.” Miss 
Kavan deserves our thinks, too, for while her stories may be dis- 
turbing and sad, they have an honesty which ultimately makes them 
valuable and impressive. Her characters are individuals, people 
who have retreated from reality into a realm of shadows. She ex- 
pounds the bitter and tragic plight of the mentally deranged with 
tenderness and sympathy; without being sentimental she makes 
us realise how hair-fine is the balance which can separate them 
from ourselves. Besides the title story, Face of My People and 
Benjo are specially remarkable. 


The odd and the eccentric has always had a peculiar fascination 
for Mr. James Hanley. . This lively interest is again demonstrated 
in his new volume, Crilley and Other Stories. Since the appearance 
of his first novel, Drift, in 1931, Mr. Hanley has slowly but surely 
extended his range of subject. His progress has been both interest- 
ing and remarkable, for by the sheer experience of writing he has 
succeeded in eradicating many of his earlier faults without in any 
way sacrificing an unusual and imaginative approach to his subject. 
The violence which so often marred his earliest work has been 
brought under control, ‘and while he has gained a mellowness, he 
has lost nothing of his originality and power. The quality of fancy, 
seldom missing in the novels and stories of Irish writers, is perhaps 
one of the most important characteristics of this author, who some- 
how finds and makes valid words for the inarticulate whom he 
interprets with understanding and warmth. This volume contains 
seven of his stories, most of which are new to the present reviewer, 
Mr. Hanley’s fondness for the grotesque has gained in richness from 
his deepening sense of the comic. Sometimes his shafts are warm 
and kind, at others, salty, sly or even a little gruesome. Duet and 
Fancy Free have a pleasing gaiety and freshness in a collection | which 
should gain for the author many new admirers. 


Vague, rather fluttery memories of green hats, sacred flames, 
constant nymphs and conversation pieces came into my head while 
reading Interim. Not that this short novel has much concern with 
the stressing of sexual peccadilloes (even its jokes are for the 
coprologists), but it has abovt it a similar air of feverish urgency, 
a kind of “read me today, tomorrow may be too late,” appeal. 
Fashions tend to change so rapidly ; who can say if the present 
vogue will flourish a ny longer than those of the Tired Twenties 
or the Timid Thirties? So it is to a pi-party, or rather a series 
of them, through which the reader is rapidly hustled. It is all 
very breezy and masculine, of course, and even the heroine has 3 

“virile chin.” The conversations are all bright and bristling, so 
much so that they sometimes achieve an aggressive ‘self-conscious 
modesty which may make the introspective reader blush. And the 
story? Roger, a young sergeant in the R.A., blunders one night 
into a household of oddities. He behaves rudely: when later he 
returns to make apologies, he finds he has stumbled into what may 
perhaps be best described as an extra-special collection of soul- 
states. He likes the atmosphere, the people and the welcome. Mrs. 
Quindle, an aristocrat by birth, has married the son of an old family 
retainer ; she loves him, but is unhappy. Her daughter is Lady 
Aulcheter ; she hate’ her husband, but is unhappy. The son, 
Vaughan Quindle, has given up a job he loves to become a pilot 
in the R.A.F., and he-is unhappy. Mr. Quindle, a farming lay- 
preaching doctor, is in love with the Chinese, and he is miserably 
happy. And Roger, who is in love with the entire family, keeps 4 
stiff upper lip to the bitter end. 

Miss Christianna Brand makes a steady progress towards a place 
in the citadel occupied by The Big Five Female Who-Dun-It-ers. 
Her new puzzle is well up te standard, and she lays down marked 
cards with the skill and effronterv of a race-course sharper. I failed 
to find the murderer, even though she had deliberately enclosed the 
fatal being within a circle of six. The scene is a war-time hospital 
in the blitz-period: the killings are both neat and nasty. The 
conversations are bright and facile, and a complicated operation paves 
the way horridly for future blood-letting. The problem-solvers 


* will give themselves as, well as Miss Brand full marks. 


Joun Hampson. 


Viim 
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Shorter Notices 





Why You Should be a Socialist. By John Strachey. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 


A BOOK which is scarcely worthy of so able a writer as Mr. Strachey. 
It was originally written as a pamphlet for the Popular Front 
campaign before the war, and has, we are told, been revised and 
brought up to date. It might have been better to have left it as 
it was ; for it bears the marks of its origin, and has not in essence 
been brought up to date, and fails to take account of recent facts 
which would provide a damaging reply to much of his argument. 
For instance, -he says nothing about recent provision for social 
security and other social services, which are not due to trade union 
pressure, though, sccording to his argument, it is such pressure 
alone which has lifted the worker abové the bare subsistence level. 
He assumes that Socialism is the only antidote to recurrent slumps 
and under-consumption, but does not show why it would be any 
better than, or as good ‘as, the Beveridge programme for full em- 
ployment. He makes many challenging but challengeable statements 
such ,as this: “The size of the wages which we get has nothing 
to do with the amount of wealth which we produce.” He admits 
that most of the surplus profits earned by capital go into re-invest- 
ment, and speaks as if that were rather a bad thing. And he 
seems to think it outrageous of the capitalist to seek markets for 
exports, a form of exploitation, in his opinion, which leads to 
colonies, Imperialism and war. The writing is worthy of a better 
argument. 

7s. 6d.) 


Post Haste. (Lindsay Drummond. 


IN a recent issue of a Sunday newspaper Mr. W. A. Foyle, the book- 
seller, wrote a letter stating that in the last forty years his firm has 
despatched millions of parcels and that only one had gone astray 
on account of Post Office carelessness. A proud record indeed, 
and Post Hasté gives the reader some idea of how it has been 
achieved. “ The intricate social fabric of our modern day could not 
survive without the unifying work done by the Post Office,” says 
Mr. Halstead, and to realise the truth of that statement one has 
only to try and imagine life without the Post Office. Among the 
miracles of the war has been the way in which posts have con- 
tinued to be collected and delivered, telephones and telegraphs to 
function, post offices to keep’open throughout the worst the enemy 
has been able to do in the way of bombing; and to its peacetime 
services the Post Office has added airgraph letters, the conveyance 
of Red Cross parcels to prisoners of war, the complicated 
process of delivering mail to armies on the move. All these functions 
of the Post Office in peace and war are described and brought to 
life in Post Haste, and anyone who has ever posted a letter, made 
a telephone call, bought a savings stamp, sent a telegram—and 
that surely in this country means everyone above the age of infancy 
—will find something of interest in this book. 


By Ivor Halstead. 
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After Prayers 
each morning the staff of the East End Mission start their day 
in confidence that their work vill be guided and blessed. 


— 
At every Meeting 
whether Youth, Guild, Sisterhood, Men's, Grandmothe?s'. or 
Grandfathers’, the first thoughts of those attending are that they 
are in the House of God and their first duty is to Him. 
Hence the success of- the Mission. 
The East End has suffered as much, or more, than any part of the country. 


OUR people know OUR workers— 
OUR workers know OUR people. 


work which needs and deserves your support, 
Will you give it? 


eh a IS OUR JUBILEE YEAR 


Please send a special Jubilee Gift to: 
The REV. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
Superintendent. 


1, Bromley Street, 


Founded 1885 tk tered Commercial Road, E.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Ir is not easy to explain, but none the less a fact, that in recent 
weeks the attitude of investors towards the coming peace has been 
steadily growing more confident. Last autumn war news which 
held out the prospect of early victory brought the rising trend of 
market prices to an abrupt halt. Investors were more disposed to 
weigh the uncertainties, economic and political, which peace would 
bring, and less willing to think of the post-war possibilities as being 
all of one kind, as they had been quite happy to do so long as peace 
was well around the corner. The more nervous lightened their 
holdings and the more cautious at least made up their minds not 
to let out fresh sail. Prices slipped back, and in some quarters there 
were gloomy predictions that a substantial fall might develop. 

As we now know, the fal! did not go very far. Buyers stepped in 
and by the end of the year the index of ordinary share prices began 
slowly to recover. Latterly, so far from causing nervousness on the 
Stock Exchange, the dazzlingly bright news from the Rhine has been 
the signal for a fresh outburst of buying. What is the explanation? 
It is partly, I think, that investors of the more thoughtful type have 
lengthened the cdds against a Labour victory at the coming Election, 
and partly that there has recently been tangible evidence that the 
Government and industry are getting down to the task of building 
up Britain’s post-war trade. Then, of course, there are many who 
take the view that the long-term influences on markets, such as a 
rising national income, are bound to bring a higher level of equity 
share values whatever the politics of the next Government. As I 
have pointed out in recent weeks, prices are high, and it would be 
foolish to ignore the possible effects of political squalls on “ thin” 
markets. I see no reason, however, to suggest that investors should 
go liquid and await events. On the other hand, there is no need to 
be fully invested. A modest reserve of buying power should be 
maintained for suitable opportunities over the next few months. 

CUNARD DIVIDEND DECISION 

In recent weeks shipping shares have been depressed by warnings 
of shipowners against optimistic valuations based on break-up values. 
It has been pointed out, with good reason, that shipping companies 
have no intention of liquidating and that they will be faced by high 
replacement costs in rebuilding their fleets after the war. In relation 
to dividends most of the leading shares may be said to be reasonably 
valued on the assumption that earnings can be satisfactorily main- 
tained in the post-war years, That the outlook is regarded not 
unhopefully seems to be implied in the decision of the Cunard direc- | 
tors to raise the Ordinary distribution for 1944 from 6 per cent. to 
74 per cent. Profits, struck after providing for taxation, have risen 
from £312,127 to £383,881, which suggests that the 74 per cent. 
dividend has been covered by an ample margin. At 25s. 43d. 
Cunard £1 Ordinary units yield roughly 6 per cent. and may be 
regarded as very moderately valued at the price. 

ANGLO-FRENCH FINANCES 

Piece by piece the machinery is being re-established for the reopen- 
ing of European trade. Following the recent agreement concluded 
between Great Britain and Sweden, a new financial pact has now 
been arranged between this country and France. While no attempt 
has been made to adjust the existing rate of exchange of 200 francs 
to the pound, at which the franc is so obviously over-valued, a 
mechanism has been set up through which trade between the two 
countries can be restarted. On the one hand, Britain has agreed to 
grant sterling credits to France up to £100,000,000 during the year 
ending February 28th, 1946, and on her part France has agreed to 
a total of 20 milliard francs credited in our favour during the same 
period. These limits are not maxima, but can be increased if larger 
facilities are required by the volume of trade. In the twelve months 
covered by the agreement it can safely be assumed that Britain will 
sell more to France of the capital goods required for French recon- 
struction than France is likely to be able to send in exchange. For 
the balance outstanding against her France has agreed to pay partly 
in gold and partly from existing sterling resources. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
Loyd in the World 


RECORD ASSETS 


EXTRACTS from the 92nd Annual Report to be 
presented to the Shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting at Halifax, Monday, April 9th, 1945 


be 


TOTAL ASSETS £132,812,792 
SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS £125,206,791 


MORTGAGE ASSETS £78,452,412 
LIQUID FUNDS 
Trustee Securities £47,711,398 


Cash at Banks and in hand 
Reserve Funds and Undivided 
Profit £6,675,468 


General Manager: F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 


£6,058,180 


Head Offices: Halifax 


Lonpon Districr Orrice—Hattrax Houss, Srranp, W.C.2. 
City Orrice—62, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


BIRMINGHAM - 26-28, Cotaore Row GLASGow - 119, St. VINCENT STREET 
Be. Frast-14, DONEGALL SQUARE WEST LEEDS - - 32, COMMERCIAL STREET 


CARDIFF -- 124, QUEEN STREET LIVERPOOL - - - 37, DALE STREET 
EDINBURGH - - 75, GrorGe STREET MANCHESTER - - - 130, DEANSGATER 
SHEFFIELD - 49-55, Surrey Srreer 
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REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 





In 1944, in spite of war difficulties, representatives 
of the Company provided service, usually at the homes 
of the policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION 
POLICIES, making 165,000 maturity payments 
totalling £5,000,000 and paying £3,000,000 in 
death claims. In addition, 14 million calls were 


made to pay National Health Insurance benefits. 





Ordinary Branch: A bonus of £1°/% for each 
year’s premium due and paid since 1938 is being paid 


on with profit policies becoming claims before 
20th March, 1946. 





Industrial Branch: Over £670,000 is allocated 
to increase the benefits of the majority of existing 
premium-paying policies. 
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27301 (20 LINES) 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY The KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





The Fund was founded im 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mili Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


W.C.2. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 

















| A TOWER of STRENGTH 
= SOLID. SAFE - SECURE 


% All classes of Fite and 
Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 











INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 











LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





Head Office | DALE ST LIVERPOOL —tON 2ON Colfer Office) CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





y* R CHANCE TO JOIN THE 
ARMY of King Six smokers 
must depend on getting a share of 
the very limited supplies. But these 
excellent cigars, when obtainable, 
are still 1s, each, 











VERSONAI!L 


\ GREAL SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
i curned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


AND TAILORING Works 


Watker’s ScieNTIFIC TURNING 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46. Iitord Lane. Ilford, London. 

RE we READY tor Peace ? Read “ St. George and 
f Merry England,”” by Commander R. G. Studd, with 


foreword by General Sir Wm. Dobbie. Spiritual under- 

standing ic essential to World Peace and personal well- 

being. 2° post free from 16. Balderton Street, W.1. 
YED-SITTING room (single) to let furnished. Neat 


) Notting Hill Gate. Rent, including gas, light and 
baths, 35/-.—Box 207. 
»ERMALINE. 
> The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker. 
YURNT, torn and moth caten garments mvisibly 


Send or call. Mark damages 


> mended in two weeks. ! 
109. Fleet Street 


clearly. —Bett InvisisLe MENDeRS, LtD., 


E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 
YANCER SUFFERER (12145).—Woman, 38, deserted 
( by husband. In desperate need Dependant on 


widowed sister with family. Has only National Health 
Insurance Benefit. Funds wanted for nourishieent and 
care. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ror CANCER Re.rer (2 “ S *’), Chéam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


( YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in che jente area who 


wish to dispose of furniture or b 
Son Lrp.. 196. Tonenhhes" Cour 





co write to Hea & 
Road, W.1. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
I ) twelve 2-hour lessons. Send 3d. in stam Wy 
firs: tesson to S. R TON, 92, Great Russell St., Cl 
YINANCE.—Reaionat. Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street London Ww. Telephone 
RECient 5983 
| ANDBAGS .epaired by expert craftsme» 14-day 
service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY 
57, Brompton Road, don, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 


plays A :  s 
ability and sound thinking. ‘The new 


conversational 


SPECTATOR, 





HE “BANK-INSURANCE” 

Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers: Trust of Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent's 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
vields* are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 
Bank-Units 18/l0} 3h°,* 
British Inc. Tax at 9/- in £ 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 
recovery is emphasised by 43% of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 
Insurance-Units por ... 19/99 3%%* 
British Inc. Tax at 9/8 in £ 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised “hedge” 
against inflation : a general rise in prices means 
increased prenuum income. 
Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank. | +! 
A . o/* 
Bank-Insurance Units .. 18/10$ 34% 
British Inc. Tax at 9/3 in & 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust combines 


the qualities of the above two Trusts. 
Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


PU 


Trustees 

Cornhill Deferred Units 11/6 

(87°, Insurance, 8% Banks, 5% Gov. stock.) The 
only “geared” Unit Trust, specially devised for 


those who realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
a long-term investment. Appreciation (or deprecia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of } of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20°.,. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1°9827d. nett per Unit. 

Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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been written by L. A G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced . fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
lournattsm. 57, Gordon Square. W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
] IBERAL PARTY to" Fund, Send your contribu- 
4 ion w Liberal 22 Gayfere Street, Smith 
Square, London, $.W.1 
T (BRARIES and smaller collecuons of Books purchased 
4 tor prompt cash. Send lists, or my 7 collections can 
be inspected.—Dercnton, Bert & Lrp.. University 
Booksellers, 13, Trinity Street, Camb: Stee 
| rrenAny Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1+. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFariane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Fssex. 
\ EMORIALS for CHURCHYARD or CHURCH 


L.S.}. Course has 


designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in any 
part. Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet (2}d.) from 
the Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, North Dean, 
High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 


\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London A Letters 
a redirected, 5s. p.a.— Write BMUMONO 2 23, W.C.1. 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ciare Har 
4 Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
\ SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
4 PLAYS, etc., on ay —Mu1ss Harpsr, 
9, Mount Pleasant Kings erswell, S. Devon. 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, London, W.C.) 
Y HAT! I’ve forgotten ka ome 8 bay A, + pull 
“) Felt Hats in large f+ 
needs.—AppgaL Secretary, Guy’s Hospital, prt ¢. ‘EL. 
—The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the 
Oe H. happens in the citadel rr siege 
against the ravages of Cancer. All the forces of Medicine 
and Science are allied to fem this terrible disease. 
Nothing is t will Ly the suffering of 
the patient, and all the _— ‘hone 
Please send 4 gift to ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W 
ANITATION NEEDED YUICKLY ? Ready for in- 
Ss Chemi: 


stant installation, ELSA ical Cloret needs NO 
— wn B.,, R-FLUSH, Approved by Govt. 
epts ds of 





hygieni in 
COUNTRY HOMES. Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ- -free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—W’: ite, en- 
closing 1d. stamp, for mLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
Esan Co, (Dept, 254-33), 51 Clapham Road, L ondon, S.W.9. 


GQ TAIRS BLAZING. but ESCAPE certain tor you and 
‘ tamily (irrespective height cf bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details Id. stamp.— 
foHN Kerr & Co. (Michr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 
T= DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 
CIATION appeals for help for INVALID LADY 
aged 96, cared for by niece, who also has in mother to 
look after. (Case 280.)—Appeal “ S,"’ 74, Brook Green, 
London, W.6. 
4 ew LONG spells Aarmony unendinz 
Smokers enjoy its perfect db/ending. 
tee ~~ BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—ReEsartus 
Ltp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
Te Magnums cigarettes are the perfect smoke for the 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE & 
BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4: 
500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Drsused, Out o! 
Order. rices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return oP RAYS (SN) 19. Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester, 4. 
Vy JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. W.8 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertusea below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies. 


ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


The Governors invite application for the post of Head- 
master of the School which will become vacant, on the 
retirement of Mr. H. A. Wootton, at the end of the Summer 
term. Applicants must be Graduates of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Commencing Salary : sh 200, 
rising by increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,500. 

Present numbers in the School, 444 (including lil in 
the Preparatory art nent). 

The School is a Direct nt School and is governed 
a Scheme by the Boer? ~f «duc n. 

Applications (four cu,.es) show be sent in to the Cler 
to the Governors, marked “ Headmaster,”’ not later than 
April. 30th, 1945, and should be accompanied by four 
copies of not more than three testimonials and the names of 














YOUR MIND AND MEMORY 


J Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, atter 
fitiy years’ experience has perfected new and 
revolutionary methods of Mind and Memory 
Training. Full benefits assured in six Personal 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/-. Early 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphlet free. The 
Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C. 











TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The University Court invite applications for a Lecture- 
ship in Political Science. The appointment will be made 
either in Grade Ila or in Grade I, according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the candidate appointed. Che 
present salary range of these Grades is £540 to £775.) 
Superannuation and Family Allowance Schemes are in 
operation. A statement of duties and of conditions of 
appointment will be supplied on request to the undersigned, 
with whom applications should be lodged not later than 
May 3lst, 1945. Arrangements will be made to defer 
entry upon tenure if the successful candidate is engaged 


im war service, 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


7 EW Spring Exhibition ot EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
4 COLOURS now on view at HEAL’s. 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
YORTRAITS from 1500 to 1850 at the ARCADE GALLFry, 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond Street. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. 
March, 1945 
pFT ER JONES GALLEBY.—j4th March-I1th Aprii 
Paintings: Alicia Boyle Miscellaneous Works 
Mary Adshead, Stephen Bone, Geoffrey Rhoades. Eliza- 
beth Spurr. First Hloor. Sloane Square. S.W.1 
QQ TRINDBERG’ S “EASTER,” with Esme Percy. 
‘ Nightly at 7 p.m. Gateway Theatre, 18 Chepstowe 
— Bradley’s Corner, Westbourne Grove. 
+44 


"HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134. New Bond 
Street, W.1. NEW WORKS by FRANCIS BACON. 
FRANCES HODGKINS, HENRY MOORE, MATTHEW 
SMITH, GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Daily, 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 
Tee THEATRE.—RICHARD MORRIS presents 
“CURTAIN UP.” Classical variety. Shakespeare 
Chekov, Sutro and Music. April 9th to 14th. 7 o’c BO 
EAL. 1629. 3/6 to 7/6 Mems. 


near 
AY. 





LECTURES 
LEXEI TOLSTOY COMMEMORATION EVEN- 








ING.—Curzon Cinema, Curzon St., W.1., on Tues 
day, a 17, at 6 p.m. Chairman: J. B Priestley, 
D d MacCarthy Film: “Peter the 
Great.” Admission by invitation from the S.C R. Writers 
Group, 98, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Euston 627 
EDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE 


I IRKBECK 
(UNIVERSITY oF LONDON) 
utumn Term begins on 
Maenpay, SEPTEMBER 24TH. 

Applications for admission from men and women who 
desire to read as part-time Internal Seadenes of the University 
for degrees im the Faculties of Arts and Science, or for the 

in Geography and Psychology should be 
addressed to: 
THE CLERK, BIRKBECK COLLEGE, E.C.4 

»LUNDELL’S SCHOOL. Open Scnholarsmp Ex 

) amination, june 4th, 5th and 6th, 1945. FIVE 
Scholarships of £100 per annum Ar least THREE 
Exhibitions of £30 or £40 per annum. One MUSIC 
Scholarship of £50 per annum.—Particulars and entry 
forms from the HEADMASTER, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 

YIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents seeking 

3 information about Public Schools and Career: 
should consult the above. Just —a 10/6, by pos 
11/1.—BOoxKseLters or Depane’s Museum § Stree: 
London, W.C.1. 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 

for Lond. paunaie., Spe, Bnt., B.A, B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B. Com., LL.B., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments cl from C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D.., 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
T HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal: Mrs. E. E. Thorp, M.A, (Cantab.). 

Pirsi class London training ieading to work of national 
Mportance now and interesting post-war careers. At 
country house until end of hostilities un Europe Hate 





House, Clungunford, Craven Arms Shropshire 
Ts TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 


5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross, 





QE ND all the old books and magazines you can spare to | three other References. Bucks. Fulmer 256 
N Everysopy’s Booxs, 156, Charing (C-oss Road, Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk co J ee - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
W’.C.2, and receive highest cash offer, Parti «arly wanted the Governors, JoHN E. Few, Montagu House, Suss:x bombing) sew at 3 Collingham Gardens S.W.5 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and Americ... magazines. Street, Cambridge. . Fro. 7416 
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